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ABSTRACT 

During the 1980s the 15 Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) states led the nation in implementing new standards and 
programs to improve the quality of education. The most common goals 
set by SREB states include: (1) ensuring that all children are ready 
for either first grade or kindergarten; (2) improving accountability 
programs ir which school performance is evaluated regularly; (3) 
improving student achievement; (4) reducing the dropout rate or 
increasing the high school graduation rate; (5) increasing the number 
of students ready for college-level work; and (6) attracting, 
retaining, and compensating good teacher? and faculty. In October 
1988, SREB's Commission for Educational Qualify put forward 12 
specific goals of education and a number of "indicators of progress" 
for reaching these goals. This report presents SREB's 12 goals and 
focuses on national benchmarks tc which SREB states can compare 
themselves, addresses the adequacy of reporting systems for measuring 
progress, an<? highlights the status of states and the region on key 
educational indicators. Interspersed with the text are 8 figures and 
16 tables. (MLF) 
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Why are educational benchmarks necessary? 

Goals represent where we want to be; educational 
benchmarks tell us where we are and if we are 
moving toward our goals. 

Set specific goals for education. Signal uuir resolve to take actions for a better prepared work 
force, a more compctitiu* position in an expanding global economv and a better quality of life. 
This w as the challenge in SREBs Goals for Education: Challenge 2000 that presented a \ ision 
of what can be accomplished by the year 2000. 

Educational goals challenge leaders in government and business, educators, and the public The) 
challenge us to make commitments of human and financial resources to achieve these worth} go lis 
and insure a more literate and better informed citizenn. To sustain public support for reaching 
important goals, progress toward achic\ ing them must be measured, and states must report forth- 
rightly to the public on these educational benchmarks. 

■ Where do SREB states stand in relation to national levels of educational attainment and 
achievement? 

■ What information will be cominung and compelling as indicators of educational progress'' 

■ Does your state have this information? If not, are you planning to obtain \v 

These are some of the questions that SREBs Educational Benchmarks, 1990 attempts to answer 
The report focuses on national benchmarks to which SREB states can compare themselves, the 
adequaq of reporting systems for measuring progress, and highlights the status of states and the 
region on ke\ educational indicators As one might suspect, there is better information on some 
educational indicators than on others An important part of setting goals and measuring progress 
toward achieving them is identifying what information is needed and how to provide it. 

We cannot wait until the year 2000 to know if we arc going to meet our educational goals. Our 
present information w ill not tell us well enough or soon enough how Wv arc doing. Establishing 
goals for education demands that we have the information to pro\ ide educational benchmarks 
that tell us where we are and how fast we are moving. 



Mark I). Musick, President 



1 Introduction 



Goals and Indicators of Progress 

4 All children will be ready for the first grade. 

8 Student achievement for elementary and secondary students will 
be at national levels or higher. 

12 The school dropout rate will be reduced by one-half 

16 90 percent of adults will have a high school diploma or 
equivalency. 

18 4 ofeveiy 5 students entering college will be ready to begin college- 
level work. 

23 Significant gains will be achieved in the mathematics, sciences, 
and communications competencies of vocational education 
students. 

28 The percentage of adults u bo have attended college or earned 
two-year \ four-year, and graduate degrees will be at the national 
averages or higher. 

3 1 The quality and effectiveness of all colleges and universities will 
be regularly assessed, with particular emphasis on the perfor- 
mance of undergraduate students. 

3 5 All institutions that prepare teachers will have effective teacher 

education programs that place primary emphasis on the knowl- 
edge and performance of graduates. 

39 All states and localities will have schools with improved perfor- 
mance and productivity demonstrated by results. 

42 Salaries for teachers and faculty will be competitive in the 
marketplace, will reach important benchmarks, and will be linked 
to performance measures and standards. 

4 5 States will maintain or increase the proportion of state tax dollars 

for schools and colleges while emphasizing funding aimed at 
raising quality and productivity. 

49 The Challenge 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the 1980s SREB states led the nation in implementing new standards and programs to impro\ e 
the quality of education. But, few states anywhere in America set specific goals for results they expected 
from new educational programs. 

In October 1988, SREB's Commission for Educational Quality put forward 12 specific go;:ls for edu- 
cation and a number of "indicators of progress" for reaching these goals 

Several events are significant: 

■ Legislatures in eight SREB states (Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas) passed laws either >etting goals or calling foi the establishment of 
educational goals; 

■ In four other SREB states (Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia ) the legislatures passed resolu- 
tions relating to educational goals; 

m President Bush ma with the nation's governors at an "education summit" that focused national 
attention on goal-setting for education; 

■ The nations governors, through their National Governors' Association, and President Bush endorsed 
six national education goals for school readiness, school completion, student achievement and 
citizenship, achievement in mathematics and science, adult literacy and lifelong learning, and safe, 
disciplined, drug-free schools. 

Goals proposed by SREB in 1988 and goals adopted in mam SREB states can contribute toward the 
achievement of national objectives. 

The most common goals set by SREB states include: 

■ assuring ih^ all children are ready for either first grade or kindergarten; 

■ improving accountability programs in which school performance is evaluated regularly, 

■ improving student achievement; 

■ reducing the dropout rate or increasing the high school graduation rate; 

■ increasing (he number of students n:ady for college-level work; 

■ attracting, retaining, and compensating good teachers and faculty.* 

The jobs projected to be available in the year 2000 will require more persons with more education 
and more highly developed skills. In 1990, states already arc encountering the reai problem of a job 
market that requires more education and a work force with too many persons who have not fared well 
in our educational systems. 

If present trends continue— 

■ Minority students will continue to have lower lc\els of academic uchie\ emcnt and higher dropout 
rates than their white countcrp. r *< hut will comprise increasingly larger portions of the popula- 
tion and the workforce. 

■ Only " of 10 ninth-graders \\ ill complete high school by 1994, about one-third of the ninth-graders 
will pursue higher education, about 1 in 5 of them will earn a bachelors degree and less than 1 in 
10 will enter graduate or professional school. 



* Specific information about the goals adopted b\ SREB .states can be found in SRfcB s Educational Goals m SRhH States 



Educating a work force lakes time as well as dollars If programs had been implemented to help all 
children be read) for first grade in 1990. the full effects w ould not be reflected in high school gradu/ 
lion rates until after the turn of the century. 

From the students enrolled in the ninth grade in the fall of 1990- 

■ the first trained teachers will complete their first year in the classroom in 1999; 

■ the first sizeable group of students to earn Ph.D.s in science or mathematics are not likeh do so 
before 2004. 

■ the first physicians will begin practice in 2006; 

■ the first lawyers will take the bar examination in 2001: 

■ the first students to become principals, superintendents, and school board members are not hkeh 
to assume these positions before the year 2008. 

\\ hat do these tacts about our entering high school students tell us? They show us that— 

(1) We should take action wow and support promising initiatives of the 1980s ifwe wish to raise the 
educational achievement and attainment Ie\els of the population by the turn of the century 

(2) We must measure progress toward goals o\er time because the results of educational imple- 
ments will not be apparent immediately 

(3 ) lmpro\ ements in a state's elcmentan and secondary schools cannot be separated from impro\ e- 
ments in the quality of its colleges and universities 

Pursuing educational goals without indicators of progress is like traveling a highway without 
nuleposts. We do not know where we are or how far we have to go. Those who pay the freight will 
become impatient if the trip tikes longer than expected and if there is no reporting of how much progress 
is being made Measuring progress tow t »rd goals requires establishing starting points and assessing how 
far and how fast we have come. 

Each state needs information to measure progress o\er time. It is important for a state to measure 
progress against its ow n past achievements— but is that enough? In an age of increased economic com- 
petition among nations, can we afford not to kmr>\ how student achievement in each state compares 
to national and international lev els 5 ' Can we afford not to know if our state s citizens are acquiring the 
competencies necessary to be competitive nationally and internationally? 

Wtiat we know— and do not know— about measures of 
educational progress 

SREB states have participated in a comprehensive assessment of what is known about mam mea- 
sures of educational progress SREB's Goals for Education. Challenge 2000 proposed more than 60 
indicators of progress. The SREB state assessment shows that for main of the indicators, information 
is not collected or analyzed by states. 

The lack of common definitions for "dropout," "high school graduate," "at-risk student." and "school 
readiness" is a major obstacle for obtaining reliable comparative information . For example, "high school 
graduates" in one state might include students w ho receive a diploma . a General Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) certificate, a certificate of attendance, or those who completed some other "approved" 
program, In another state, "high school graduates" may include only those who completed the require- 
ments for a diploma. A "dropout" also is defined differently from one state to another, and even among 
districts in the same state. Man) states do not have the capability to monitor student transfers from 
system to system within the state, much less know about students who transfer to systems outside of 
the state, The wide variety of tests used b\ states to measure student achievement makes state-b) -state 
comparisons impossible 
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Few statesanaluc enrollment and achicxcnicnt data at different grades b\ race/ethnitit\ andfamih 
income b\cb. Yet. reducing the disparities in educational attainment between minorities and their 
w hite counterparts and between students from families w ith different income le\ els are ke\s to o\er- 
all educational impro\cment in SRKB states. States are not likch to meet this goal, or am go tl, if thej 
do not have the facts. 

Few states know how man\ students in grades 10 and II are pursuing college preparatory general, 
or \ocational curricula. This is a ke\ piece of information in knowing how mam students arc being 
prepared for postsecondan education. 

What is being done to improve the educational information base? 

■ The Dropout Statistics Field Tot conducted b\ the National Center for Education Statistics is 
attempting to use a s<l of definitions agreed to b\ states to collect comparable information op 
dropouts Twenty-seven states are participating, including nine SRFJi states. 

■ Thirt\-sc\en states volunteered to participate in the National Asses^n.cnt of Mutational Progress 
(NAFF) Trial State Assessment of 8th-grade mathematics in 1990. Thirteen SREb states \ oluateercd 
to participate m this nationwide program, which is similar to SRKB s regional pilot project begun 
five years ago. 

■ The Science and Math Indicators Project is being conducted b\ the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

■ The National Center for Fdutation Statistics, w ith the cooperation of the states, is pan iding more 
comparable and timeh data on school membership, staffing, funding, college enrollments, and 
degrees awarded 

■ Fhe Council of Chief State School Officers Edutafon Data lmpro\ement Project has focused atten- 
tion on data needed on the public schools, definitions for comparable data, and how the data should 
he reported. Its Task Force on High School Completion Rates has made recommendations that should 
result in more comparable high school completion rates. 

■ The National Educational Statistics Agenda Committee of the National Forum on Educational Statis 
tics has made a series of recommendations for impro\ ing data on educational resources, staffing, 
student progression, postsecondary activities of students, and student achievement 

■ Colleges and uni\ersities ha\e begun to develop programs to assess outcome* of collegiate educa- 
tion. Imprmed monitoring of studen, retention and graduation rates is taking place at the institu 
tional and state levels. 

These are promising steps— but do not look for immediate help from these efforts. For example, 
the national Dropout Field Test results are not likeb to be available until 1991. If the field test is suc- 
cessful, a nationwide program could be two or more \ears a\\a\ from welding results. The earliest 
state-b\ -state national assessment results w ill be a\ ailable in 199 E but this is onh for 8th-grade mathe- 
matics in the 3" participating states.l nless the United States Congress changes the law on the trial state 
assessments, information on more than two subjects at two grades cannot be a\ ailable before 1995 
or 1996. 

Indicators of r rogress are not. in theniseh es. able to tell w hat is w rong or right, or w h\ —they merch 
re\ c al w here w e are and how far w e ha\ c come. The challenge is to refine and impro\ e indicators so 
that we can be more precise about our progress and w hat is contributing to it. 

Benchmarks, WW presents SREB s 12 goals and suggested indicators and comments about educa- 
tional benenmarks pertaining to these goals. 
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BY THE YEAR 2000— 

All children will be ready for the first grade. 



What programs arc SREB states offering to pre- 
kindergarten children? How is the term "at risk" 
defined by states and districts? How is readiness 
for school being assessed? What arc the results of 
making preschool programs available for children 
who most need them? 

SREB s Reaching the Goal of Readiness for 
School identified three major areas for measur- 
ing progress: availability of prc-school programs, 
quality of programs; and results for children. 



Increase the percentage of "at risk" cbildrett 
served by pre-kindergarten and kinder- 
garten programs to 100 percent 

Establish programs that help those children 
who are unprepared to begin work in the 
first grade in 100 percent of the districts. 

All SREB states now fund public!} -supported 
kindei#mcn programs. The percentage of children 
in the first grade who have attended publicly- 
funded kindergarten is estimated to range from 
"0 percent to 95 percent among SREB states. 
Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and South Carolina require 
students to attend either public or private kinder- 
garten before entering the first grade. 

New legislation in Mississippi and Kentucky 
provides for "ungraded" primary schools (grades 
1-3). Students will progress at their own speed 
until they master particular skills. In Kentucky's 
new primary school program, students will be 
assessed twice each year to determine their 
progress. 

Definitions of "at risk" children vary, but most 
states use socioeconomic status, parental educa- 
tional level, a child's health characteristics, or 
some combination of these factors to determine 
who is "at risk " The percentages of 3- to 5-year- 
old children who are "at risk" range from 10 per- 
cent to 40 percent, according to estimates bv 
SREB states. 

Nine SREB states have funded education pro- 
grams for pre-kindergarten children (see Table I). 



Most programs focus on "at risk'* 4-year-olds. 
Reccn; legislation in Kentucky and Oklahoma re- 
quires each school district to offer a half-day 
program for "at risk" 4-year-olds. New legislation 
in Mississippi requires a comprehensive screen- 
ing program for 3- and 4-year-olds and districts 
arc required to provide parent education pro- 
grams. Head Start, a federally funded effort, 
serves the largest number of pre-kindergarten 
children, but it currently reaches only 15 percent 
to 20 percent of "at risk" children 

Last year, the suite-funded pre-kindergarten 
program in Texas served twice as many or more 
students than Head Start. State-funded preschool 
programs in Florida and South Carolina served as 
many or more student, than Head Start. These 
three states have the most ambitious preschool 
programs. But, even the federally and state- 
funded programs in these states do not yet serve 
all "at risk" students (sec Figures 1 and 2), 

Indicators of the quality of preschool programs 
include teacher-to student ratios, state policies on 
class size and curriculum, use of assessments for 
determining individual student needs, and the 
qualifications of preschool teachers and para- 
professionals. Characteristics of effective pro- 
grams that have shown long-term benefits for 
children include: 

■ low child-to-staff ratios (10: 1 recommended), 

■ staff trained in early childhood education and 
child development: 

■ curricula that arc designed on the basis of the 
latest thinking and research in early childhood 
education. 

In 1989, there were dramatic differences in 
the required student/teacher ratios in the SREB 
states— from 17:1 to 30:1 for kindergarten and 
from 8:1 to 22:1 for pre-kindergarten programs. 
All SREB states require certification of teachers in 
kindergarten programs and eight states require 
certificates to teach pre-kindergarten. 
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T«hU 1 
STATl-fUMDID 
IDUCATIONAL MOMAMS 
FOR PRK-KINDIROARTIN CHIIMIN 
1*11 STATU, 19S9 



Alabama 



Arkansas 



Florida 



Program* 
Community Education Programs (1987) 



Priority for Stale Board of Education in 
1989 90 Governor has proposed model 
for identifying ^at-risk" 4 year olds. 

Pre K Early Intervention Program (1986) 



Early Childhood Migrant Program (1981) 



Georgia 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Maryland 



Parent and Child Education Program 
(PACE) (1986) 

Early Childhood Development Projects 
(1984) 

Extended Elementary Education Program 
(1979) 



Mississippi Pre Kindergarten Preparatory Program 
(1990) 



North Carolina Pre Kindergarten Pilot Program (1989) 



Oklahoma Early Childhood Development Centers 
(1980) 



South Carolina Half day program for 4 year olds (1984) 



Tennessee - - - - - — 

Texas Pre kindergarten Program (1984) 

Virginia — 



West Virginia Child Development Programs (1987) 



Program Description 

Developmental activities for 4 year olds 
with parental training as a part of the 
program (limited to five districts) 



Funding Method 



State appropriations - 
funding. 



districts apply tor 



No Program 



Developmental^ approbate program for 3 
and 4 year-olds to provide intervention and 
increase education readiness for children. 



Full day instructional program for 3 and 
4 year-olds 5 days a week during school 
year Program to develop social, physical, 
and mental skills; parental involvement. 

- - No Program - 

All day 3 days/week developmental program 
for 3- and 4 year-olds with parents gaining 
basic academic and parenting skills. 

Developmental program for "Sat risk" 4 year 
old children— 90% are full day. 

Half day developmental program for 4 year 
olds. Cooperative funding (i.3. local and 
federal Chapter 1 funds) is used to extend 
the state-funded programs. 

Identifies 3 and 4-year*olds not ready for 
kindergarten and provides readiness skills 
services to those children. Parental 
involvement. 

3 pilot ce^rs for 3 and 4 year olds under 
direction of State Board of Education. 
Programs are full day, full year. 

Developmental^ appropriate half day/lull 
day program for 4 year olds 4 days/week to 
provide early identification of needs. Fifth 
do7 is used for parent urogram. 36 
programs/centers. 

Pre kindergarten programs offend in 89 of 
the 91 districts; 72 offer half day for 
4-year-olds. All programs have parent 
participate. 

— „ n 0 program 

Half day program for disadvantaged 
4-year-olds 

—No Program - - - 

Programs in 10 counties that include full 
day program; home*based parent program, 
and half day home, half day center-based 
programs. 



Grants to districts based on state formula 
(may be subcontracted). Some programs 
in conjunction with Head Start. Title \X, 
or Chapter 1 programs. 

Formula basis to districts (may be 
subcontracted). 



Districts apply for grants (may be 
subcontracted) 

Awards to district -based on enrollment 
(may not be subcontracted). 

Line item in state budget Districts apply 
for funds State funding for salaries only 



Not yet funded 



Combination funding, grants to districts 
and foundation support. 

Competitive grants to schools maximum 
$27,000 (may be subcontracted) 



Formula funded for salaries -districts 
provide building and overhead; some 
districts extended programs (may 
subcontract; none do so now). 



Funded per child with district contribution 
in accordance with state law Some 
programs in conjunction with Head Start, 



Grants to districts, some programs in 
conjunction with Head Start. 



'Docs not ncfcxJe slate-funded program: H riandcappcd cntoen 
SOURCES Stale departments of education. May 199G 

Marx. F. and Sefcgson, M PWfc School tarty Chkihood S!utf/-S&e SuAty Bank Street. Coaege o< Eto!w. 198a 
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Use readiness assessments for all children 
prior to their beginning first grade and 
provide appropriate developmental pro- 
grams to meet individual needs. 

As states (rack progress toward having all 
children read} for the first grade, short-term in- 
dicators of progress ma\ include the percentage 
of students deemed "ready" in different skill areas 
as shown b\ results of readiness assessments, 
retention rates in carl> grades, achievement, and 
special education placements. 

Different assessment techniques and defini- 
tions of "readiness" mean that results are not 
comparable from state-to-state, but thev can be 



used to look at progress within a state. South 
Carolina is following throughout the early grades 
the progress of children who have attended pre- 
kindcrgartcn programs. 

Improved readiness should reduce the percent- 
age of first-graders who repeat the grade. The 
percentage of students retained in the first grade 
ranges from 5 I percent in Kentucky to 14.0 per- 
cent in Louisiana. By focusing on readiness for 
school, states can move to new schemes that get 
away from failing 6-ycar-o) js. such as the type of 
ungraded primary years adopted by Kentucky and 
Mississippi. 

Improved preschool programs should result in 
higher achievement for students in elementary 



Figure 1 

ENROLLMENT IN 

PRE-KINDERGARTEN 

PROGRAMS 

SRES STATES, 1988-89 




~ 10 - 



\ 
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% 



A 
% 



BH Head Start I I State-funded • 

'Does not include programs for handicapped preschool aged children 
SOURCtS St3te departments oi education SREB swwy March 1990 

Protect Head Stan Statistical Fact Sheet 'USD nt of Health anc Human Services January 1990 
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and secondary school, fewer dnpouts, and even- 
tually more students prepared for and attending 
college. Studies tha: have followed students who 
attended quality pre-kindergarten and kindergar- 
ten programs into their early high school years 
have indicated that the effects are positive. 

School readiness is not simply a school matter. 
It will require coordination of a broad range of 
educational, health, and social sen iles at the suite 
level and in local communities. In South Carolina, 



state coordination is handled through an agency 
in the governor's office. Virginia's General Assem- 
bly created and funded an integrated, multi- 
agency approach to deliver child care and early 
childhood development services. Kentucky s 
Educational Reform Act of 1990 caMs for :hc 
development of Youth and Family Resource 
Centers to coordinate health and social services 
at school sites. 



Figur* 2 
SPENDING ON 
PRE-KINDIRGARTIN 
PROGRAMS MDtRAl 
AND STATE, 1989 




|Fcdcral funds' ' I I svate funds' 



'Does not include programs lor handicapped preschool aged children 
"Head Start 

SOURCES State departments of education SREB survey, March 1990 

Project Head Start Statistical Fact Sheet" US Dwnent oi Health nd Human Services January 1390 
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BY THE YEAR 2000— 

Student achievement for elementary and secondary 
students will be at national levels or higher 



I lave states established and publicized student 
achievement goals* How are states assessing stu- 
dent achievement? Can results from state assess- 
ments be compared to national and regional 
results and results in othci dates? Do suites know 
if the gaps in achievement of students from differ- 
ent backgrounds are being closed? 



Establish and publicize specific student 
achievement goals by schools, districts, and 
states. 

Rake steadily the percentages of students 
meeting academic standards set by schools, 
districts, and states at several grades 
throughout elementary and secondary 
schooling. 

Arkansas. Florida. Georgia, Kentucky. Louisiana. 
Man-land. Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma. 
South Carolina. Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia have identified specific student 
achievement goals either through legislative 
actions or state board policies. Example* of these 
goals include: 

a making elementary and secondary achieve- 
ment competitive with othcrdcvelopcd coun- 
tries or raising achievement to meet or exceed 
national averages; 

■ increasing the percentage of students taking 
algebra taught by traditional or applied 
methods: 

■ increasing enrollment in and completion of 
i' . er-level science and/or mathematics 
courses; 

■ reducing the achievement gap between disad- 
vantaged and other students; 

■ improving promotion rates in grades 9 
through 12; 

■ improving high school graduation rates, 

SREB states have set higher standards that in- 
clude requiring minimum competencies for high 
school graduation and promotion, "no pass/ 



no play" policies, and curricula leading to ad- 
vanced or honors diplomas. All SREB states ex- 
cept Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia now, 
or will, require students to pass a minimum com- 
petency test to graduate from high school All 
SREB Mai<\> except Arkansas and Mississippi of\.r 
special recognition certificates or diplomas to 
students who complete and excel in additional 
academic courses. 

West Virginia has developed learning outcomes 
and criteria of excellence for both its general and 
vocational education programs. Beginning with 
the graduating class of 1991, Louisiana will require 
students to achieve passing scores on exit exami- 
nations in English, language arts, writing, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 



Increase the percentages of students meet- 
ing standards or making gains on national 
achievement tests. 

SREB states assess student achievement using 
state-developed tests and national tests. State- 
developed tests generally assess mastery of 
specific educational objectives. National tests 
generally measure achievement in broad content 
areas. Both types of tests are used in some states 

Test results arc used for various purposes: 
instructional planning; evaluating districts, 
schools, and students; monitoring curricula; and 
assessing ove r '\ue changes in students' achieve- 
ment in the state. 

Because tests used to measure student achieve- 
ment ran and are compiled differently from state 
to state, comparisons are virtually impossible. 
Many oi' the tests have b' i administered to what 
is . K arc representative samples of students 
natiouah, and provide national benchmarks 
against which states can compare their students' 
performance. But, different states use different 
tests and methods for reporting scores and often 
do not administer the tests to students in the same 
grade level at the same time during the school 
year. These factors and the phenomenon of stu- 
dents in virtually every state being "above the 

1 °> 



ftcntge" ha\e created much skepticism over the 
results of these tests. 

National tests used in the college admissions 
process (Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the 
American College Test (ACT)) art administered 
under similar conditions in each state. The SAT 
and ACT tests, however, are not administered to 
all students in a particular grade nor to a represcn- 
tatiu' sample of students in a state Who takes 
which test is influenced by the requirements of 
colleges and uni\er.,ities within the state, and 
these requirements are different in almost even 
state At best, the SA T at, „ ACT might represent 
that portion of high school seniors who are plan- 
ning to pursue higher education— "the college- 
hound' —but e\en this statement is not true in 
some states. 

In the absence of ? • uparablc data that 
represent all high school seniors. SAT and ACT 
results arc sometimes used to compare perfor- 
mances of "college-bound seniors.'* Although 
using results in this way is not technically valid, 
.he demand for comparative data about student 
achievement has taken piecedence o\cr the flaws 
The widespread use of these measures, despite 
their limitations, illustrates the ; mportance that 
policymaker, the media, and the public attach to 
regularly reported, state-level student achieve- 
ment results that appear to make state-to-state 
comparisons. 

I'ntil there are comparable achievement results 
for representative samples of students from differ- 
ent states, it is likely that both the public and 
policymakers will continue to use what they 
perceive to be the best available information, 
inadequate as it may he. 

There is a possible alternative that state leaders 
can help make a reality Since 1969. the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has 
regularly reported national measures of student 
achievement based on a nationwide sample of 
students in the ith. 8th. and llth grades. No 
information on a states student achievement was 
provided 

Thirty-seven states have volunteered to partic- 
ipate in a pilot program conducted by the National 
Assi\..ment of Educational Progress to collect 
state-by-state data in mathematics in 1990 and in 
mathematics and reading in 1992. Tnirtecn SREB 
states (Alabama. Arkansas. Florida. Georgia. 
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Kentucky Louisiana. Man land. North Carolina. 
Oklahoma. South Carolina Texas. Virginia, and 
West Virginia) signed up to participate. (South 
Carolina volunteered but did not participate 
due to Hurricane Huge/*? disruption of the 
school year.) 

This nationwide trial state assessment is very 
similar to the SREB-National Assessment project 
that more than half of the SREB states pioneered 
in 1985- 198". SREB states proved the feasibility 
and merit of state-by -state National Assessment at 
a time when this was being debated across the 
nation. Educational and government leaders in 
SREB states have a stake in helping the state 
National Assessment pilot program succeed and 
can have the most direct influence by urging their 
states' participation in the 1992 mathematics and 
reading assessment. 



Xanvw by one-half the unacceptably large 
gaps in achievement of students from 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

Reduce at the school, district, and state 
level the number of students whose achieve 
ment scores fall in the bottom one-fourth on 
national measures, and increase the num- 
ber of students who score in the higher 
categories. 

Report student achievement results by 
divisions such as quartiles. 

Six states (Arkansas. Ijouisiana. .Maryland. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia) 
report statcw idc student achievement results by 
ethnicity and gender. Arkansas. Georgia. Louisi- 
ana. North Carolina. South Carolina, and Virginia 
i port test data by quartiles or a comparable 
division. 

These states differ in the levels at which they 
report achievement results. Three states (Arkansas. 
North Carolina, and South Carolina) produce 
reports that indicate the number of students scor- 
ing with in quartiles or similar divisions and score 
distributions by gender and ethnicity for districts 
and individual schools. 

It appears that each SREB state has the basic 
capability to produce reports as recommended by 
SREB. if it chooses to do so. 

Ai 



Increase the percentage of bigb schools 
offering Advanced Placement courses. 

Increase the "passing" rate (score of 3 or 
above) on Advanced Placement examina- 
tions to the national average or higher. 

The Advanced Placement Program provides a 
way for high schools to offer college-level coupes 
to talented students. The program represents high 
qualit} content and student performance, and 
pro\ides a national standard for judging 
outcomes. 



About ^0 percent of the public high schools in 
the SRFB states offered Advanced Placement 
courses during the 1988-89 school year. The 
number of public school students taking the ex- 
aminations has more than doubled since 1984, 
increasing fron ^bout 43,000 students to almost 
100,000 Much of this increase is due to special 
initiatives, including funding incentives to 
schools for students w ho earn satisfactory scores 
on the Advanced Placement examinations.' 

The percentage of public high schools offering 
Advanced Placement courses exceeded 50 per- 
cent in seven states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 



* 1 In Ulunmi PUumcni Program in SKI B suu\ %»/oh<// Sputlight Southern Regional Muuiiun Board, Ouuha 1989 



Flgur* 3 

PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OFFERING 
ADVANCED PLACEMEN!' 
COURSES, 1989 




SOURCES Stale departments o? educate SREB $u<vft March :990 

The College Boa f d Ao^ced Phceaien! Exaction Star-sl^cs M*» 1989 
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Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia) (see Figure 3). In South Carolina, 88 per- 
cent of the schools arc involved, which shows 
what could be achieved in many SREB states. 

Students who score 3 or higher on the Vpoini 
Advanced Placement grading scale can receive 
college credit for the course. Nationally, 61 per- 



cent of students achieve thi« score. In 1989, the 
percentages of public school students scoring 3 
or better on the Advanced Placement examina- 
tions were higher than the national average of 
61 percent in only four SREb states (Alabama, 
Maryland, Texas, and Virginia) (see Fi gure 0. 



Figure 4 

PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
STUDENTS SCORING 3-5 • 
ON ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
EXAMINATIONS 
SREB STATES, 1989 



69% 




*A score o? 3 o r better is usually required to receive college credit for an Advanced Placement course 



Slates with percentages abo\c both the regional 3\cragc of 6l°\. and the national a\erapr of 65*1 
States with percentages at or abo\c the regional a\erage of 61%. 
States with percentages below regional i\era(jc of 6lV 



SOURCE The Cotiege Boaid Advanced Ptarerrent inanimation Statistics, May 1989 
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BY THE YEAR 2000— 

The school dropout rate will be reduced by one-half. 



What do we know about the reasons and rates 
that students drop out or graduate from high 
school in SREB states? What arc SREB states doing 
to reduce dropout rues and raise graduation rates? 
What policies an J structures do states have for 
addressing school completion and the dropout 
problem? 



Establish a system to collect and report 
state dropout data by race and gender und 
by schools and districts according to a 
common definition. 

Reduce the number of chronically absent 
students by 25 percent and raise the over- 
all student attendance rate to 95 percent or 
higher. 

It is not possible to compare accurately school 
dropout rates among states and, in many cases, it 
is not possible to compare dropout rates among 
school districts. There is neither a common defi- 
nition of the term "dropout" nor a uniform 
method of collecting information at the state and 
national levels. 

How is it then that one sees dropout rates 
reported and compared among states? The 
answer is that a "graduation rate" is calculated for 
each state by first dividing the number of high 
school graduates by the number of ninth-graders 
four years earlier. The "dropout" rate is deter- 
mined by subtracting the graduation rate from 
100 percent. This rate usually is adjusted by the 
United States Department of Education for 
"migration." But calculating the dropout rate in 
this way presents problems because it may not 
adequately account for students who take more 
than four years to complete high school or those 
who complete alternative secondary programs. 
Unfortunately, students also drop out of school 
before grade 9 and these students arc not included 
in this count. The migration adjustment is an 
estimate. States with different policies about earn- 
ing a high school equivalency certificate may have 
significantly different "graduation rates." 

Nine SREB states (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, touisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
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Carolina, and Oklahoma) are participating in the 
National Center for Education Statistics National 
Fieid Test to develop a common definition of 
"dropout" and a uniform method of collecting 
information on dropouts in grades 7-12. If the 
field test is successful, comparable statc-by-statc 
data will be available for,thc entire nation. States 
should be, and are, developing systems to track 
dropouts using the common definition in their 
local schools and districts. 

A good state-level student information system 
is crucial. Information on dropouts by race/ 
ethnicity, gender, and grade-level is impo« ^nt for 
targeting and designing dropout prevention pro- 
grams. All SREB states-except Kentucky, which 
has a program that is contingent on funding- 
have indicated that they arc or will be able to pro- 
vide information on dropouts by ethnicity and 
gender Currently nine SREB states— Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia-report that they have information on 
dropouts in their states by race/ethnicity, gender, 
and grade level. Georgia and Kentucky have that 
information only by gender and grade level. Four 
states indicate that they plan to collect that infor- 
mation in the future: Louisiana and Maryland by 
1990-91 Mississippi bv 1993-94, and Tennessee 
by 1994-95. 

Risk factors associated with dropping out 
include attendance problems; low grade-point 
avcrag/s or failure in English, mathematics, or 
science, and discipline problems. The U.S. 
Department J Education has found that among 
these, "a powerful predictor of whether a student 
would eventually drop out is the attendance 
record during the first four months of the tenth 
grade." Yet, only Kentucky and Virginia report 
that they collect information at the state level on 
individual student absenteeism. Louisiana and 
West Virginia indicate that they plan to collect 
such information in the future. Only Louisiana 
and Maryland have indicated that they have a state 
definition of "chronically or excessively absent." 



Develop stateivide and local plans for 
reducing dropouts—plans that spell out 
what schools and governmental agencies 
will do and that provide incentives for 
making substantial progress. 

Provide funding to develop programs that 
identify and help at-risk students, be- 
ginning in early grades and continuing 
through high school completion. 

The nature and extent of state assistance pro- 
vided to schools and districts as they develop 
dropout prevention programs nries greatly from 
state to state. At least eight states publish and dis- 
seminate information on state dropout prevention 
efforts. Most of the guides describe the charac- 
teristics of dropouts .1 the particularstate. Some 
guides describe interventions to target those 
characteristics. Guides in Alabama and West Vir- 
ginia provide the number of dropouts by gender, 
race, attendance patterns; when they dropped 
out; achievement scores; grade average; number 
of grades repeated; and socioeconomic status. 
South Carolina and Florida both publish guides 
describing the required components and proce- 
dures of a dropout reduction plan. Kentucky's 
guide explains how schools can submit proposals 
for state dropout prevention funds and suggests 
ways in which parents and businesses can help 
students to complete school Georgia's guide 
describes successful dropout programs, listing 
each programs contact person, target group, 
strategies, and evaluation methods. Florida and 
South Carolina have state centers for disseminat- 
ing information on dropout prevention. 

Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia have evaluated their state-level dropout 
prevention programs. Louisiana, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia have developed 
plans for evaluating current state programs for the 
first time. South Carolina is conducting an evalu- 
ation to determine successful interventions to 
recommend for implementation. The Texas evalu- 
ation process will evaluate model programs being 
considered for replication in the state. 

North Carolina identified several characteris- 
tic') of schools with low dropout rates. Among 
these are: 
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■ having administrators who placed a high pri- 
ority on dropout prevention; 

■ setting goals and evaluating and reporting on 
progress toward those goals. 

Eight states— Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia distribute dropout prevention 
funds on a competitive basis. Florida, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia use for- 
mulas, as well as the competitive process, for 
allocating dropout prevention funds to school 
districts. 

With limited funds, some states find that target- 
ing schools or systems with the most severe 
dropout problems is an essential clement in a plan 
to reduce the dropout rate. Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia follow this strategy, 
Georgia and Louisiana arc planning this also. 

To participate in Maryland's dropout preven- 
tion plan, schools must develop local plans that 
meet state criteria for funding and implementa- 
tion. In Mi sissippi and North Carolina one of the 
criteria for school accreditation requires that the 
school reduce its dropout rate. Alabama and Ken- 
tucky will have a similar standard in their new 
performance -based accreditation systems. 

To encourage school attendance, some states 
have raised the compulsory school attendance 
age, generally to age 18. Nine SREB states have 
passed laws denying driver's licenses to students 
who are not in school. 

In addition to having good information about 
dropouts, potential dropouts, and appropriating 
sufficient funds for dropout prevention initia- 
tives, two elements are critical to a state's efforts 
to reduce its dropout rate— a goal and a plan for 
reaching that goal. All SREB states have developed 
goals for reducing the school dropout rate or in- 
creasing the percentage of students who graduate 
(see Table 2). 

If schools could solve the dropout problems 
alone, many would have done so already. In 
addition to school-based efforts, most SREB states 
administer a variety of programs for "at-risk" 
populations through governors' offices, labor 
departments, employment commissions, trans- 
portation or highway departments, departments 
of human resources or services, the judicial sys- 



TabU 2 

SREB STAT1 GOALS FOR R?DU€!NG 
THC HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF STATE 
PLANS OF ACTIONS 



Has State Plan of 



Goal Action Been Developed? 

Alabama To reduce the number of dropouts to 2,000 by the year 2000 Yes 

Arkansas To reduce the dropout rate by one half by the year 2000 Being developed 

Florida To reduce the dropout rate to 4°b or less by 1995 \fes 

Georgia To reduce the dropout rate by one half. Being Developed 

Kentucky To reduce the dropout rate by one half by the year 2000. tes 

Louisiana Expressed in terms of high school completion By the year 2000, 80% or more of Louisiana high Being developed 
school students will graduate with a regular high school diploma. 

Maryland To increase the number of students graduating from high school (No quantifiable target has been set ) No 

Mississippi To reduce the school dropout rate by one half by the year 2001 tes 

North Carolina To reduce by one half, from 1985 to 1993, the dropout rate in every school district Yes 

Oklahoma At least 90 percent of students entering first grade each year will ultimately graduate from high school. No 

South Carolina To reduce the dropout rate by one half by the year 2000 tes 

.onnessee Expressed in terms of high school completion By the year 2000, the statewide graduation rate Yes 
shall be at least 80 percent 

Texas To reduce dropout rate to five percent by 1997-98 Yes 

Virginia No school division shall have a dropout rate higher than the present statewide average end the tes 
present average will be reduced by one-half by the year 2000 

West Virg'ma Expressed in terms of high school completion. By the year 1990, the percentage of students who No 
graduate will increase to 90 percent. 

SOlflClS State departments ol education SREB sur«y March 1990 Gale F Games educational Goals m SReB Stales SREB 1990 



tern, finance departments, or health departments. 
Efforts to coordinate these activities with school 
dropout prevention programs are too often 
lacking. 



Increase the percentage of students who 
complete high school programs especially 
the percentage receiving high school diplo- 
mas (for example, 85 percent or more of the 
entering ninth-graders). 

All SREB states need to know graduation rates 
for their high school students. Several SREB states 
have set goals for these rates. Eor example, Okla- 
homa has set a goal of 90 percent of its first- 
graders graduating from high school. Louisiana 
has set a goal of 80 percent of its students getting 
a regular high school diploma. The national goal 
endorsed by the president and the governors is 
that 90 percent of students will graduate from 



high school. The U.S. Department of Education s 
"Wall Chart" publishes graduation rates m the 
percentage of students in grade 9 who receive a 
regular high school diploma four years later (see 
Table 3). Efforts of the National Center of Educa- 
tion Statistics and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers are aimed at making state gradu- 
ation rates more comparable than they are now. 
Students who receive regular diplomas will be 
reported apart from students who obtain creden- 
tials through high school equivalency programs, 
or the GED, or receive certificates of attendance. 
These steps will lead to greater comparability and 
help end confusion about graduation rates. 

In two-thirds of SREB states a smaller percent- 
age of ninth- grade high school students receive 
a regular diploma in four years than the national 
average (71 percent) according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. SREB sues need to know 
how many students by race/ethnicity and gender 
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complete a regular high school program, how 
many complete a GED, and how many receive 
some other recognition of high school comple- 
tion. Definitions and data collection procedures 



need to be comparable from state to state As 
better student information systems are im- 
plemented, states will know more ;*bout student 
piogress through the education pipeline. 



Table 3 

HlOri SCHOOL GRADUATION 
RATES FOR SRIB STATES 
19S2, 19*7, AND 19M' 



Availability of State 
Information on 1988-89 
Graduates by: 



States 


1982 


1987 


1988 


Race 


Gender 


Alabama 


634% 


70.2% 


74.9% 


yes 


yes 


Arkansas 


73.4 


77.5 


77.2 


yes 


yes 


Florida 2 


60.2 


58.6 


58.0 


yes 


yes 


Georgia 


65.0 


62.5 


610 


no 


no 


Kentucky 


65.9 


67 4 


69.0 


no 


no 


Louisiana 


52.9 


60.1 


61.4 


yes 


yes 


Maryland 


74.8 


74.5 


74.1 


no 


yes 


Mississippi 


613 


64.8 


66.9 


no 


yes 


North Carolina 


671 


67.8 


66.7 


yes 


yes 


Oklahoma 


70.8 


726 


71.7 


no 


no 


South Carolina 


63 8 


66.9 


64.6 


no 


no 


Tennessee 


67 8 


67.8 


69 3 


yes 


yes 


Texas 


63.6 


65.1 


65.3 


yes 


yes 


Virginia 


73.8 


74.0 


71.6 


yes 


yes 


West Virginia 


66.3 


76.2 


77.3 


no 


yes 



' Graduation rates aie tor pubta schoob only The adjusted .ates are calculated by dividing (he number of public high school graduates by the public ninth giade 
enrollment toui years sarfrei Ninth grade enrollments include a prorated ponton o' the secondary school students Aho afe unclassified by grade Giaduatton 
rates ate also corrected for interstate population migration 

U S Department of Education notes that Florida uses different information for determining the graduation rate than that used tor other stales in the rates reported here 
SOURCES State departments of education. SfiEB survey, March 1990 U S Department of Education. State Education Peffofmance Ctwt, 1982 1983 and 1982 1989 
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BY THE YEAR 2000— 

90 percent of adults will have a high school diploma 
or equivalency. 



About 80 percent of working-age adults in 
SREB states have a high school diploma or 
equivalency— more than six million do not. For 
blacks and Hispanics in this age group the figures 
are lower— about 70 percent and 5 7 percent, 
respectively Obviously, over time, if school 
dropout numbers are reduced, a growing percen- 
tage of young adults will have a high school edu- 
cation. However, without efforts to enroll more 
of the six million adults without a high school 
diploma in programs to increase their skills and 
knowledge, the Souths labor force in the vcar 
2000 will fall short. 



Tobto 4 

OINIRAI IDUCATION DEVELOPMENT (GED) 
CREDENTIALS ISSUED 
SREB STATES, 1985-1969 









Percent 








Change 




1985 


1989 


1985-1989 


United States 


427,075 


350.523 


-179% 


SREB States 


172,172 


155,624 


-96 


Alabama 


7,154 


6,907 


-35 


Arkansas 


6,646 


6,341 


-4 6 


Florida* 


24,188 


25,279 


45 


Georgia* 


12,500 


12,686 


15 


Kentucky 


9,537 


10,463 


9,7 


Louisiana 


10,177 


6,601 


-351 


Maryland 


6,758 


5,412 


-19,9 


Mississippi 


7,051 


5,466 


-225 


North Carolina 


13,566 


13,552 


-01 


Oklahoma 


6,251 


4,485 


-28.3 


South Carolina 


4,859 


4,702 


-3.2 


Tennessee* 


9,374 


9,093 


-30 


Texas 


39,479 


33,187 


-159 


Virginia 


9,328 


8,446 


-95 


West Virginia 


5,304 


3,004 


-43.4 



'Stale totals may be ncomplete because high schools aisu issue uedentwls b.sed on Geneiai Education 
Development (GEbj test results 

SOURCE American Council on Education Jhe 19$ GED Stdtistai Report Ktay 1990 



Increase the percent of adults enrolling in 
and completing the General Educational 
Development Program (GED). 

Use assessment results with young adults to 
detertnine the skills and knowledge being 
gabied (or not gained). 

Increase dramatically the number of em- 
ployees participating in business-spon- 
sored u learn and earn" programs. 

If all the GED high school equivalency creden- 
tials currently earned each year in SREB states had 
been issued to persons in the pool of more than 
s ; x million working-age adults without a high 
school diploma, only 2.5 percent would have 
earned high school equivalency certificates. But 
two-thirds of all GEDs arc earned by young 
persons under 25 years of age, The disturbing fact 
is that less than 1 of 100 working-age adults who 
drop out of high school earn a high school 
equivalency after they are 25 years old. In 1989, 
almost 10 percent fewer GED credentials were 
issued in SREB states than in 1985 (sec Tabic 4) 
One-third of the more than 155.000 credentials 
were issued to persons under 20 vcars of age (see 
lablc 5). 

All SREB states are required to provide state and 
local funds to match federal funds provided 
through thj Adult Education Act for offering pro- 
grams in literacy training and education for adults. 
SREB states have taken various approaches to 
providing adult basic education instruction with 
these funds. All have programs designed to moti- 
vate adults to return to school to complete an 
alternative program or to earn a GED, Tennessee 
not only provides adult basic education and GED 
preparation, but also has several adult high 
schools offering regular high school diplomas. 
Arkansas and Kentucky also arc developing alter- 
native school programs for adults. 

Tests used to assess adult literacy van 4 . The Test 
of Adult Basic Education and the Adult Basic 
Learning Examination aremost frequently used, 



TaM* 5 

GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT (OiD) 
CRSD5MTIAL5 USUID, BY AM 
$RIB STATES, 19B9 



Age Groups, by Percent 





17 and 










40 and 


_ 


Under 


18-19 


20-24 


25-29 


on on 


Over 


United Stales* 


7.8% 


27.5% 


23 7% 


134% 


151% 


10M 


SREB States 


8.6 


271 


22.1 


123 


18.6 


123 


Alabama 


61 


37.6 


20.3 


11.4 


14.7 


9.9 


Arkansas 


10.8 


22.4 


18 5 


136 


192 


15.4 


Florida 


5? 


29.2 


27 3 


114 


13.5 


128 


Georgia 


8.8 


33.9 


21.9 


106 


150 


98 


Kentucky 


1 1 


152 


30.2 


13.6 


22.7 


173 


Louisiana 






Not Reported 






Maryland 


14.5 


24 0 


26.0 


123 


14 8 


83 


Mississippi 


152 


28 6 


18.2 


10.2 


16.7 


10.8 


North Carolina 


5.4 


24.4 


25.3 


11.9 


18.2 


14 7 


Oklahoma 


28 


23.3 


22.8 


157 


216 


13.6 


South Carolina 


175 


25.7 


17.6 


11.2 


16.9 


11.2 


Tennessee 


19 


31.9 


19 8 


134 


18.7 


142 


Texas 


12.0 


27.2 


210 


12.8 


17.4 


9.6 


Virginia 


9.0 


30.7 


22.3 


12.0 


16.5 


9.5 


West Virginia 


9.5 


25.9 


18 3 


11.7 


19.4 


15.0 



* united Slates includes a8 US territories 
May not total 100% due to rounding 

SOURCE American CouMl on Education, Jhe 1989 GEO Stettsbul Report, May 1990 



Louisiana uses the California Achievement Test to 
measure progress of adult students and evaluate 
local programs. Only three states (Virginia, Loui- 
siana, and North Carolina) reported having 
statewide results from such assessments. In the 
other states, student assessment results are main- 
tained at the local centers or agencies where pro- 
grams are offered. 

Business and education partnerships aimed 
toward workplace literacy efforts and incentives 
to employees to complete or further their educa- 
tion arc necessary to ensure that the work force 



of tomorrow is better prepared. Eight SREB states 
(Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
arc developing workplace literacy programs. 
These states provide technical and financial 
assistance, public awareness activities, and incen- 
tives to employees who complete GED creden- 
tials. Workplace literacy programs arc good 
investments. Businesses and industries, states, and 
the nation benefit from employees with improved 
ability to produce quality goods and services. 



BY THE YEAR 2000— 

4 of every 5 students entering college will be ready to 
begin college-level work. 



I Ia\ c Mate reqiiireniaib for collegc-le\ cl Much 
in public colleges and universities and college 
preparatory curricula in high schools been tie- 
fined''' What percentage of high school graduates 
attend institutions of higher education? What per- 
centage of students entering college are being 
placed in remedial courses'' Do colleges and 
uniuTsities provide feedback to high schoolson 
the success rates or their recent graduates? Art the 
gaps between college-going rates for blacks. 
I Iispanies, other minorities, and their white coun- 
terparts being narrowed? 



SRKBs Reaching the Goal of Readiness for Col- 
lege posed these and other questions about 
gettingstudentsread\ for college More than one 
in time first-time freshmen in public colleges in 
the SREB states are placed in one or more reme- 
dial courses (see Table 6). How large is this 
problem? Consider that the total number of fresh 
men taking remedial courses in SREB states is 
roughh equivalent to all of the college freshmen 
enrolled in Alabama. Georgia, Kentucky Tennes- 
see, and North Carolina 



Table 6 

AVERAGE PERCENT OF ENTERING FRESHMEN 
NEEDING REMEDIAL COURSES IN 
READING, WRITING, OR MATHEMATICS 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, SREB STATES, 1988-89 



2-Year Institutions 4-Year Institutions Total 





Reading 


Writing 


Math 


Reading 


Writing 


Math 


Reading 


Writing 


Math 


SREB Slates 


32% 


34% 


470/0 


23% 


24% 


34% 


29% 


30% 


42% 


Alabama 


32 


35 


45 


23 


20 


45 


30 


30 


41 


Arkansas 


43 


40 


65 


39 


38 


52 


41 


39 


59 


Florida' 


24 


25 


47 








24 


25 


47 


Georgia 


32 


53 


52 


21 


25 


31 


24 


34 


38 


Kentucky 


22 


28 


47 


20 


27 


37 


21 


27 


43 


Louisiana 


24 


30 


55 


20 


25 


46 


21 


27 


48 


Maryland 


23 


39 


46 


23 


23 


26 


22 


31 


36 


Mississippi 


32 


20 


38 


17 


21 


26 


22 


21 


30 


North Carolina 


35 


39 


44 


28 


21 


24 


34 


35 


38 


Oklahoma 


40 


34 


52 


27 


12 


20 


37 


27 


42 


South Carolina 


ll 


24 


31 


31 


18 


34 


24 


22 


32 


Tennessee 


47 


41 


67 


17 


17 


24 


34 


31 


49 


Texas 


36 


34 


51 


28 


26 


38 


35 


32 


48 


Virginia 


29 


30 


37 


27 


25 


33 


28 


29 


3' 


West Virginia 


41 


52 


69 


23 


29 


47 


26 


33 


50 



*f 'ot ida ia.\ pfohioits fou* year institutions irom GflfiKq re^KM de.^jp^nir m/Vb 

N0TF These data should be interpreted *'th caution oerausr the lumbei u { it »p njH 0 ,M,iul.u< ano tv - 1 uu iu> niswib nfiijpnit he pen. entities t?l jdudei'N -n femeaai developmental picqi ams 
SOURCE SREB survey ot remed'ai education at institutions ot twiner education 1989 
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Establish standards that include a core of 
required academic high school courses for 
admission into four-year colleges and 
universities. 

Most SREB states now require students to meet 
nv.iimum course requirements ibr admission to 
public four-year colleges and universities. In those 
states where statewide policies have not been 
enacted, most four-} car institutions have estab- 
lished minimum high school course requirements 
for admissions, and efforts are made by higher 
education coordinating boards to encourage high 
..uiool students to enroll in and complete a "col- 
lege preparatory" curriculum. 

For the most pan. policies on minimum high 
school courses required for college include 4 
years of English, J \ ears of social studies. 3 years 
of mathematics, 3 years of science, and 2 years of 
foreign language. 

Completing "college preparatory'* courses 
alone will not assure readiness for college. I'nlcss 
the courses taken develop high order competen- 
cies in reading, writing, speaking, mathematical 
and scientific reasoning, and good study skills, 
too many students entering college will continue 
to be unprepared for college-level courses. A 
Georgia study showed that, even among the states 
high school graduates who earned "college 
preparatory" diplomas, about one in five students 
entering the University System were required to 
take at least one remedial course. 

In Alabama. Georgia, Tennessee. Mississippi, 
and South Carolina, cooperative projects between 
schools and colleges and the College Board are 
underway These projects seek to improve college 
preparatory curricula In implementing recom- 
mendations contained in The College Board's 
Academic Preparation for College. A key charac- 
teristic of these projects is bringing together 
school and college faculties to improve methods 
for teaching the academic skills necessary for suc- 
cess in high school, college, and the workplace. 

Little statewide data is available on the mix of 
courses high school students actually take. W hile 
individual schools may monitor the number of 
students in college preparatory, general, or voca- 
tional curricula, this information often is not 
analyzed at the state level. Few states can report 



the number or percentage of students by curric- 
ula. Data on course enrollments are gathered in 
most states, but the information general!} is not 
gathered by grade level or ethnicity or gender 
within grade level. Without such information, it 
will Ik difficult for states to determine if more stu- 
dents are taking the ncccssan courses in the carh 
high school \ears io prepare for (he more rigorous 
college preparatory courses 



Increase the percentage of students taking 
Algebra I by grade 10 and increase the 
percentage of high school students enrolled 
in academic or college preparatory 
curriculum. 

Increasing the percentage of students taking 
Algebra I by grade 10 illustrates an indicator 
which is based on courses that students choose 
to 'akc. Algebra I is a "gatekeeper" course. Stu- 
dents who do not complete the course by grade 
10 are less likely to complete higher level 
mathematics courses in high school, are less likely 
to fully develop the mathematical rexsoningskills 
accessary for college: and are less likely to enroll 
in college. Yet. none of the SREB states could 
answer the question. "What percentage of stu- 
dents complete Algebra I by the end of the tenth 
grade?" 

A Council of Chief State School Officers' .study 
in which 29 states participated, provides state-b\ - 
state comparisons on the percentage of high 
school students enrolled in some type of mathe- 
matics cours" (from general math to calculus) 
The median percentage enrolled in any type of 
mathematics course in a given year was 82 per- 
cent. Put another way. almost 20 percent of high 
school students are probably not enrolled in any 
mathematics courses this year; even fewer than 
80 percent are taking Algebra I or higher level 
r.iath counies. In the 10 SRKB states participating 
in this study, about three in five high school stu- 
dents were taking Algebra I or higher level 
mathematics courses (see Figure 5). 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress has reported that the highest mathemat- 
ics course that most high school students have 
taken is Algebra II. Black and Hispanic students 
are more than one-third less likely to have taken 
Algebra II than white students. 
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'f mat Math includes Algebra I and ii Geometry Trigonometry Calculus and Aov3n tj Placement 

rfn« SREB slates (F'onda Georgia Maryland Tennessee md West Vtrgmta) did r>ot reoort mathematics course enrollments tor 1988 89 
SOURCE Stale &v State indites of Scence and Mathematics Education Pre; ivnary Report Council ot Chiel State School Officer State E 1 won Assessment 
Certe' Octooer T989 IVashtngton OC 



Establish appropriate standards for begin- 
ning college-level study and require suc- 
cessful completion of non-credit remedial 
education courses for students not meeting 
degree credit standards. 

Approaches Luen in SRKB states for assessment 
and placement of students entering college 
include: 

■ Statewide initiatives that require public insti- 
tutions of higher education to use uniform 
measures to assess basic skills of entering stu- 
dents anu that establish minimum "passing" 
scores. (Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Texas) 

■ Identification of academic skills that all stu- 



dents at public institutions must have to begin 
college-level study but individual institutions 
determine what assessment instruments will 
be used and the criteria for placement into 
remedial courses. (Virginia) 

■ Individual institutions establish local policies 
to place students into remedial or college-level 
courses. (Alabama. Kentucky, Louisiana. 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa. South Carolina, and West Virginia) 

Almost even' public four-year institution offer* 
remedial/developmental programs for students 
identified as not ready for college-level work. 
Credit for such courses usually is not applicable 
toward the minimum number of credits required 
for a degree. The most frequently offered remc- 
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dial courses are in reading, writing, and 
mathematics. 

Most states specify that institutions establish 
exit criteria for remedial/developmental pro- 
grams, in Florida, for example, students in 
rcmedialAlevelopmental programs must meet one 
of three exit requirements— successfully complet- 
ing the couree(s) in which the pre-college com- 
petencies are taught; passing criterion-referenced 
tests of the competencies; or meeting a cut-off 
score on an approved norm-referenced test. Stu- 



dents enrolled in remedial/dcvclopmental couises 
at Tennessee's public institutions must demon- 
strate theirskills through a combination of course 
grades and scores on Tennessee's Academic 
Assessment Placement Program test. 

Some states believe that a degree of "quality 
control" is maintained by requiring a "rising 
junior" examination to enroll in upper-division 
courses (Florida, Georgia, and Texas), New legis- 
lation in Mississippi calls for development and 
implementation of a "rising junior" test. 
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COLLNMURIADlNtlS 
REPORTING PROGRAMS 
SRIB STATU, 1989 



Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky* 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 
Board of 
Regents 

University 
of Tennessee 

Texas 
Virginia* 



Established 
by 

Board Policy 



Legislative 
Mandate 

System 
Procedure 

Board Policy 



Legislative 
Mandate 

System 
Procedure 

University 
Initiative 

Legislative 
Mandate 



Board 
Policy 

System 
Procedure 

Legislative 
Mandate 

Secretary of 
Education 



Institutions 
Involved 

All Public 
Colleges/Universities 

All Public 
Colleges/Universities 

All Public 
Colleges/Universities 

All Public 
Colleges/Universities 

All Public 
Colleges/Universities 

State Universities 
and Colleges 

University of 
North Carolina System 

All Colleges/ 
Universities 

University/Community 
College System 

University of 
Tennessee System 

All Public 
Colleges/Universities 

All Public 
Colleges/Universities 



Type of 
Reporting 

Placemen! 



Placement and 
Performance 

Placement and 
Performance 

Placement and 
Performance 

Placement and 
Performance 

Performance 



Placement and 
Performance 

Performance 



Placement 

Placement and 
Performance 

Placement and 
Performance 



'Under Oevetopmeol 

SOURCES "Reporting to High Schools on Students' Readiness for College An Idea Worth Developing" Regional Spotlight, SREB. June 1988 
State departments o! education, SREB survey, March 1990 
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Colleges and universities can assist in improv- 
ing the preparation for college b\ pro\ icling better 
information to high schools on their student's 
performance and success in college. Colleges and 
universities in II SREB states provide such annual 
reports to high schools (see Table 

Tennessee s and 1a uisianas annual report on 
first-' ne entering freshmen are good illustrations 
uf ' feedback" from colleges to schools. The 
Louisiana report, for example. re\eals how mam 
of each high schools graduates enrolled in Louisi- 
ana's public colleges and universities, how many 
were required to take remedial/developmental 
courses, and the number and percent of these stu- 
dents who completed the first term in good 
academic standing. The same information is 
provided on students who went directly into the 



regular college curriculum. A state summary 
shows b\ scores on admission tests the success 
rates of students required to take rcmedial courses 
and those who went direct!) into the regular 
college curriculum. 

In many states, little or no information is avail- 
able on the status or progress of students from 
different ethnic groups, course-taking patterns of 
students by grade level, and percentages of high 
school students enrolled in or completing college 
preparatory curricula. 

States need to provide more and better infor- 
mation by gender, minority group membership, 
grade level, and high school courses completed 
to evaluate the effectiveness of ciforts io reduce 
disparities. 



BY THE YEAR 2000— 

Significant gains will be achieved in the mathematics, 
sciences, and communications competencies of voca- 
tional education students. 



A dramatic upgrading of (he educational 
requirements for jobs is underway Major im- 
pru\cmentsin basic competencies in communi- 
cation, computation, and applied sciences are 
fundamental to prepare high school graduates for 
immediate employ ment or for further learning. 
1 he academic skills of students completing the 
general and \ (Rational curricula, w ho current'* 
represent 50 percent or more of the high scb 
graduates, must be improved. 



Raise the basic reading, mathematics and 
science competencies of students who com- 
plete secondary vocational education pro- 
grams to national averages or higher as 
measured by programs such as the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (for 
example, increase the percentage of stu- 
dents reading at the Adept or higher level 
on the National Assessment >r demonstrat- 
ing the mathematics skills . o solve moder- 
ately complex procedures). 

Establish more precise, demanding, and 
measurable basic competency, placement, 
and technical objectives for vocational 
students. 

Measuring states' progress on improving aca- 
demic achievement of vocational students is 
difficult because there is no common definition 
of what is required to complete a high school 
vocational program For example, four states- 
Arkansas, Maryland, Mississippi, and Texas— have 
no guidelines for determining who is a vocational 
"completer": the decision is made at the indi- 
vidual district level fc!o en states classify students 
according to the totai number of vocational 
course credits completed: however, the number 
of credits required ranges from one to eight. 

Only four states— riorida. Georgia, hmisiana. 
and Oklahoma— current!) collect information at 
the state le\el on vocational courses taken. Three 
states— North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee— plan to collect such information. 

O 
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In ail but one SREB s'ate. a student can be a 
\ocational "completer" and still take onh general 
mathematics courses, in eight states, a student can 
be a "vocational graduate" w ithout taking a single 
laboratory science course Onh Ijouisiana requires 
all students to complete a mathematics course at 
the Algebra I level or above. The current level of 
mathematics and science courses required of 
\ ocational students is inadequate to prepare them 
for employment or continuing education in the 
workplace or at postsccondary educational insti- 
tutions. This was verified in an SREB survey of 
over I ."()() vocational graduates from 33 school 
districts in 13 states. Only one year after high 
school, one in fourof these graduates already ex- 
pressed need for more emphasis on mathematics 
in high school programs of study Four in ten 
reported a need for more science. 

Ten SRKB states report they have established 
minimum statewide technical competencies for 
vocational completers*, no state reported having 
established similar standards for the basic aca- 
demic competencies needed by vocational com- 
pleters for continued learning in either a work or 
educational setting. Fou states— Alabama. North 
Carolina. South Carolina, and West Virginia- 
have developed banks of test items that local 
icachcrs can use to assess student performance on 
technical competencies. South Carolina ad- 
ministers on a voluntary basis a statewide 
competency-based testing program to graduates 
from 18 different vocational fields (see Table 8), 

States have little information on the basic com- 
petency achievement of students who take a 
significant block of their high school coursework 
in a single vocational concentration. A 198" SREB 
assessment of mathematics involved representa- 
tive samples of students in eight SREB states 
taking the National Asscssmciv mathematics test 
Students were asked to identify whether their 
high school program of study was. primarily col- 
lege pre, .xatory, general, or vocational. Students 
describing themselves as primarily in a vocational 
program did less well than college preparatory 
students, but had mathematics scores that were 

28 



TobUt 

DiriNITIONSOr HIGH 
SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
"COMNLIT1RS" 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 
South Carolina? 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virgi * 



Number 

Vocational 

Credits 



2 to 6 in 
a major 

Locally 
determined 

1 to 8 in 
a major 

4 with 3 
in a major 

4 in a major 

2 to 6 in 
a major 

Locally 
Determined 

Locally 
Determined 

2 to 4 in 
a major 

3 to 6 

in a major 

2 to 6 in 
a major 

4 in a 
major 

Localiy 
Determined 

2 to 8 in 
a major 

3 to 4 in 
a major 



Established 

Statewide 

Minimum 

Technical 

Competencies 



Varies by 
program 

Varies by 
program 

Varies Dy 
program 

Varies by 
program 

Varies by 
program 

No 
No 

Varies by 
program 

Varies by 
program 

Varies by 
program 

Varies by 
program 

No 
No 
No 

Varies by 
program 



Assessment of 
Minimum Technical 
Competency 

State Item Bank 
Locally administered 
and scored 

Locally determined 
Locally determined 
Locally determined 
Locally determined 



Locally determined 

State Item Bank 
Local-, administered 
and scored 

State-managed and 
scored competency test 

State-managed and 
scored competency test 



State Item Bank 
Locally administered 
and scored 



'Georgia cofJege preparatory graduates can be designated a vocational "completer" with (our vocational credits The state encourages local systems to require 
these tn a planned vocational concentration Georgia is developing tests to assess technical and academ-c competencies ot vocational "completers " 
2 South Carofcna has developed competency tests m 18 vocational programs/courses and m 1989 tested 10,698 students from 81 of 104 school drstncts 
West Virginia requires lour credits in a major fw a two year program and three credits m a one year program West Virginia in 1989 administered an occupational 
competency test and academic achievement test to a sample of vocational graduates for the purpose of setting possible minimum scores tor future graduates 
SOURCE State departments of education. SREB survey. March 1990 
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not greatly different from students who said they 
were in the genera! program, in six states- 
Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and West Virginia— the vocational 
students were above the average for all vocational 
students in the nation. But, "self-reports" tend to 
be unreliable and only eight SREB states partici- 
pated in this study. 

Another piece of information comes from 
National Assessment tests administered at the 33 
pilot sites of the SREB-Statc Vocational Education- 
Consortium. All SREB states, except Texas, are 
participating in the Consortium that is attempt- 
ing to improve the achievement in reading, 
mathematics, and science of students enrolled in 
vocational education programs. Students who 
had taken four or more courses in a single voca- 
tional major (based on an analysis of transcripts), 
when compared to national self-reported voca- 
tional students, scored significantly higher in 
mathematics and reading achievement and the 



same in science (sec Table 9). When compared to 
the national average of ail high school students. 
Consortium pilot-site students were significantly 
lower in mathematics, reading, and science. 

Students at the pilot-sites cannot be considered 
representative of students of their state or the 
region. However, comparing the performance of 
completers at these sites with national norms will 
show what could be achieved by vocational stu- 
dents elsewhere. 

The SREB-State Vocational Education Consor- 
tium encourages each state to define vocational 
"completers" as students who complete at least 
four credits in an approved vocational major and 
also take three mathematics and three science 
courses, of which at least two in each category 
are equivalent to college preparatory courses or 
courses covering similar content through an 
applied process. 



TobU9 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OP EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
READING, MATHEMATICS, AND SCIENCE SCORES 
•Y TYRE OP HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 







NAEP Score Average 






Reading 


Mathematics 


Science 


SREB/Vbcational' 


534 


292.9 


2667 


National/Vocational 2 


504 


2823 


2667 


National/General 2 


537 


2880 


27C6 


National/College Preparatory 2 


591 


317.7 


3081 


National/Average 3 


549 


3007 


287.1 



' DffJiea ty transcntf analysis as students completing low or more courses m a vocational ma,oi area Students at 33 pilot sites only not a regionally representative sample 
National representative sample Curriculum program defined student self report 
Wationaify representative sampie Average based on all students alt curriculum programs 
SOURCES National Assessment Project, 1937 

SREB State Vocational Education Consortium 
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Establish targets for the percentage of stu- 
dents who complete vocational programs 
ami are successfully placed in related jobs, 
the military, or pursue further education 
(for example, a state target of 80 percent or 
more may be a desirable goal). 

Increase to the national average (now 50 
percent) the percentage of students who 
complete three or more units of vocation- 
al education programs and continue their 
education within one year after high school 
graduation. 

As a basis for judging (he effectiveness and con- 
tinuation of local vocational programs, seven 
SREB states— Alabama. Arkansas. Florida. Georgia. 
Kentucky. South Carolina, and West Virginia- 
have established targets for the numbers of voca- 
tional students getting jobs related to their 
education The specific placement goal*,, and the 
basis for determining a successful placement, van 
among the states. For example, in Alabama. 
Arkansas, and Florida, the goal is "0 percent suc- 
cessful placement, based on the number of gradu- 
ates placed in related employment, the military, 
or in further education. Kentucky has a 90 per- 
cent placement goal, based on the number of 
available vocational graduates placed in employ- 
ment. South Carolina requires that 50 percent of 
the available graduates must be placed in the area 
for which training was provided during the prior 
three years. Programs not meeting this require- 
ment may be discontinued. 

All SREB states, except Tennessee, have a 
statewide system for following up students 
completing vocational education programs to 
determine the percentage placed in related jobs, 
military, or postsecondan education. In 12 states, 
the follow -up is conducted annualh for all 
students; in Man land and Virginia, for a sample 
of students. The follow-up in nine states includes 
information about racc/cthniciu and gender, and 
in two states information is available onlj 
by gender. 

Three states— Kentucky. Georgia, and 
Louisiana— collect information on the proportion 
of students completing either three or more 
credits ot four or more credits in a vocational 
major and the percentage of these continuing 

O 
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their education after high school. In Kentucky. 38 
percent of students completing four courses in a 
\ocational major were continuing their educa- 
tion, in Georgia. i6 percent of students complet- 
ing three credits w ere continuing their education 
A stud\ of 1.1)0 \ocational graduates in 13 states 
showed that about 4 1 percent were continuing 
their education in some form of postsecondary 
institution. 85 percent of these also were w ork- 
ing full- or part-time 



Double the percentage of vocational educa- 
tion students who take one or more college 
preparatory mathematics courses, one or 
more college pi * paratory science courses, 
or courses specifically designed to teach 
similar concepts through an applied 
process. 

NoSREBstatecurrentl) has information about 
the number of \oeational graduates completing 
one or more mathematics and science courses at 
the college preparatory level. 

A transcript study of over 1.500 students 
from the 33 sites of the SREB Vocational Educa- 
tion Consortium showed that among students 
who had completed at least four credits in a 
vocational major: 

■ Onlj 29 percent had completed three math 
credits with at least t\\ o earned in Algebra I or 
higher courses 

■ Only 16 percent had earned three science 
cr lits with at least two in college preparatory 
lab science courses. 

■ Only 12 percent had completed three 
mathematics and three science courses. 

Some states arc implementing new courses that 
teach college preparatory le\el mathematics and 
science concepts through practical application 
SREB found that in the SREB states, 355 high 
schools are offering an applied physics course and 
36l schools are offering an applied mathematics 
course; only seven states account for nearly 
90 percent of this effort— Georgia. Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma. South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia (see Table 10). 
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STATU OmRINO COLUiOl 
PMMMTMY UVf L 
MATHEMATICS AND SOIHCI 
CONCIFTSTHROUOM 
AmilDNOCISS 



Physics Mathematics 







Number of 
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Number of 


Students 


Number of 


Students 




Schools 


Enrolled 


Schools 


Enrolled 


Alabama 


16 


320 
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160 
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340 


Georgia 


50 
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20 
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36 


900 


Louisiana 


11 


163 


2 


50 


Maryland 


12 




3 




Mississippi 1 


46 


920 






North Carolina 2 


53 


1,200 


100 


4.400 


Oklahoma 


23 


500 


11 


400 


South Carolina 


41 


1.317 


32 


1.254 


Tennessee 


36 


576 


26 


514 


Texas 


1 


50 


None 


None 


Virginia 3 


20 


1.066 


116 


6.519 


West Virginia 


5 


300 


None 


None 


Total 


355 


9.192 


361 


15.727 



'Mississippi has developed a oWefSifted technology program thai stresses physics concepts 
Worth Carolina has developed a mathematics course designed to teach higher level mathematics content in an applied context 
tyirgjma has develODed a mathematics course designed to teach higher level mathematics in an applied context 
SOURCES State departments ol education. SREB survey. March 1990 



Evaluate and revise the ways that voca- 
tional education teachers are prepared, 
licensed, and updated, with the emphasis 
on improving their academic competen- 
cies and tbeir skills for teaching applied 
courses. 

Most states have made, orplan to make, changes 
in teacher preparation and certification to im- 
prove vocational teachers* ability to reinforce 
academic competencies. AH but four states- 
Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, and Virginia- 
reported they have revised teacher certification 
during the past five years to strengthen the em- 
phasis on academic preparation of vocational 
teachers. All states, except Louisiana, report 
changing teacher education programs cKing the 
past five years to improve the ability of vocational 
teachers to reinforce academic competencies. 
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However, it appears no SREB state is earning out 
evaluations to determine if the revisions hate 
produced the necessary changes in the classroom. 

Several states provide staff development for up- 
grading the ability of vocational teachers to stress 
academic content in vocational instruction. For 
example, North Carolina now requires that majors 
in vocational education college programs obtain 
a second major in one of the following areas: 
mathematics, science, social studies, communi- 
cations, or social sciences. South Carolina has 
revised the methods course required of trade an J 
industrial teachers to emphasize teaching basic 
skills as a part of tlrc instructional process. 
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BY THE YIAR 2000— 

The percentage of adults who have attended college or 
earned two-year, four-year, and graduate degrees will 
be at the national averages or higher 



Narrow the gaps among citizens of differ- 
ent races in tbeir college attendance and 
graduation rates. 

Increase the overall college participation 
rates. 

SREB states continue to trail the nation in the 
levels of collegiate education for all its citizens. 

■ Of all persons between the ages of 25 and 55 
in the United States, 45 of 100 whites, 32 of 



100 blacks, and 25 of 100 Hispanics complete 
some college. 

■ In the SREB states, 4 2 of 100 whites, 2? of 100 
blacks, and 26 of 100 Hispanics reached the 
same level of educational attainment. 

H Whites in the work force arc one and one-half 
times more likely to have completed some col- 
lege than blacks or Hispanics. 

■ About 23 percent of 18- to 24-ycar-olds in the 
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SREB states arc enrolled in college compared 
to a national rale of 26 percent. 

■ SREB estimates that about 50 percent of high 
schoolgraduates in the region enroll in an in- 
stitution of higher education within \2 months 
after graduating from high school— the rate for 
the nation is about 53 percent (see Figure 6). 

Another gap in educational attainment among 
citizens of different races is in college graduation 
rates. Of the 1980 high school seniors who en- 
rolled full-time at a four-year college or univer- 
sity directly after high school about 46 percent 
completed a bachelor's degree within six years; 
another 9 percent were still enrolled in college. 

Completion rates for blacks and Hispanics were 
about half of that for whites and Asian Americans. 

Studies in three SREB states show that of the 
1982 first-time, full-time freshmen: 

■ Almost 54 percent of the white students in the 
University of North Carolina System had 
graduated from the institution they originally 
attended within six years of entry. Of the black 
freshmen, only about 3** percent graduated. 

■ At public universities in Tennessee, 40 percent 
of the white students had graduated from the 
institution they originally entered within six 
years, compared to 23 percent of the black 
freshmen. 

B At Maryland s public four-year institutions, 
about 51 percent of the white freshmen and 
28 percent of black freshmen had graduated 
from, or were still enrolled at. the same insti- 
tution after six years. 



Increase tbe completion rate in two-year 
associate degree programs and tbe per- 
centage of two-year college students ivbo go 
on to attend senior institutions. 

The National Longitudinal Study and Past- 
secondary Education Transcript Study, which tol- 
lowed a national sample of 19 7 2 high school 
seniors through 1986, showed that: 

■ One of three of these students who attended 
vocational or technical schools eventually 
received an associate degree, license, or 
certificate. 



■ One of five of these students who attended 
two-year colleges eventually received an as- 
sociate degree. 

■ One of five of these students who attended 
two-year colleges eventually attended a four- 
year college. 

■ One of ten of these students who attended 
two-year colleges transferred to a four-year 
college and earned a bachelor s degree. 

Transfer policies between two-year and four- 
year colleges vary among SREB states. Two states 
(Florida and Texas) have legislatively mandated 
policies that govern transfer practices among 
institutions of higher education. State higher edu- 
cation boards in Georgia, Maryland Mississippi. 
Oklahoma, South Carolina. Virginia, and West 
Virginia have established statewide policies 
governing transfer agreements between two-year 
and four-year colleges. The other six SREB siaics 
encourage the development of voluntary agree- 
ments between institutions. 

Florida has the most comprehensive formal set 
of transfer processes among the SREB states— a 
common course numbering system, common 
transcript format, common calendar, transfer stu- 
dent counseling manuals, and staff assigned to 
help make the process work at both two-year and 
four-year institutions. The two-year institutions 
receive annual reports on the success rates of 
transfers. 

North Carolina is an example of a state w ith less 
formal statewide transfer agreements. The North 
Carolina Association of Colleges and Universities 
sponsors the Joint Committee on College Trans- 
fer Students, which is concerned with aspects of 
articulation and transfer of students between the 
state s junior, community, and technical colleges 
and the senior colleges and universities. The 
Committee is comprised of representatives from 
the State Board of Community Colleges, the 
University of North Carolina System, and the 
Association of Independent Colleges and Univer- 
sities. The Committee publishes recommenda- 
tions on transferability of credit, distribution 
requirements of a general education program, and 
essential items to be included on transcripts. 
Specific institution-to-institution agreements can 
be developed within the guidelines established by 
the Committee. 



The North Carolina model represents a ease 
w here guidelines arc prepared for voluntan use 
b} eolleges and universities. At the other end of 
the scale arc the more formalized, mandated poli- 
cies and processes in place in Florida. While 
neither the North Carolina nor the Florida model 
may fit exactly the needs of any other state, in- 
dividual components of the two models are 
found in all SREB states. 



Set quantitative and qualitative targets for 
graduate enrollments, with consideration 
of the proportion of minorities and women 
enrolled, and create conditions for growth 
in selected fields. 

Serious shortages of college faculty, scientists, 
and other professionals are expected between 
ik ,v and the year 2000. Changes in industry and 
business will create new jobs requiring scientists, 
mathematicians, and engineers If current trends 
continue, the supply of graduate-educated scien- 
t sts and engineers will not meet demand. Acu rd- 
ing to SREB s Investing in the Future, the National 
Science Foundation has projected a shortfall of 
8,500 graduate-educated scientists, computer 
scientists, mathematicians. ,j nd engineers by the 
year 2006 A national stud* projects faculty short- 
ages of about 5.500 in the humanities and social 
sciences by the turn of the century. 

Of the more than 184.000 doctoral students in 
the nation's universities in 1988. less than 6 per- 
cent were Hispanic. Forty-five percent *vere 
w omen. In the nation, 805 doctoral degrees were 
earned by blacks in 1988—3.5 percent of the total 
awarded. Almost 1,100 fewer Ph.D.s were 
awarded to U.S. citizens in 1988 than in 1980. 



The Florida Endowment Fund program begun 
in 1984 awards 25 doctoral fellowships per year 
to minority students. Designed to expand the 
pool of black Ph.D.s and faculty, the program may 
produce in the 1990s the most impressive gains 
in the nation in the number of black doctoral 
degree earners, especially those in physical 
sciences and engineering. Of the total 142 fellow- 
ships awarded since the program s inception. 113 
students are currently enrolled in doctoral pro- 
grams; 11 are expeaed to have completed degrees 
by fall 1990. If the degrees-earned rates meet 
expectations and the retention levels are main- 
tained, it is possible that the 1990s could see as 
many as 20 minority students completing Ph.D. 
degrees per year in the Florida program. 

The Florida Endowment Fund program estab 
lished by the Florida legislature and the McKnight 
Foundation may offer important guidance to 
other states that have developed, or arc develop- 
ing, plans to produce more minority graduate 
students and doctoral degree earners. It may. in 
fact . be a model that states or groups of states can 
adapt and replicate. 

States need to target efforts to attract students 
into fields of study where critical shortages arc 
likely to occur (such as mathematics, science, and 
engineering) and to attract more women and 
minority students into these fields. Graduate 
degree holders emerge fron; the end of a pipeline 
that begins in the earliest grades in school. 
Producing greater numbers of persons with 
graduate degrees requires that more students in 
more schools are provided the best instruction in 
science and mathematics. 



BY THE YEAR 2000— 

The quality and effectiveness of all colleges and univer- 
sities will be regularly assessed, with particular 
emphasis on the performance of undergraduate 
students. 



Actions related to assessment ofinstitution.il 
effectiveness ha\c been taken by legislatures in 
Arkansas, Florida. Mai viand. North Carolina. 
South Carolina. Tennessee, lexas, and Virginia. 

Coordinating or gouTiung hoards in Alabama, 
Georgia. Louisiana, and Mississippi also have 
taken formal steps to impro\ e institutional assess- 
ment. The Alabama Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation requires each institution to implement an 
assessment program. The University System of 
Georgia has a strategic planning project that 
incorporates program evaluation and other assess- 
ment activities. Louisiana* Board of Regents 
includes recommendations and guidelines re- 
garding assessment in its most recent muster plan. 
Mississippi's Board of Trustees of State Institutions 
of Higher Learning adopted objectives to improve 
undergraduate education and procedures to 
monitor progress have been implemented. 

SREB states use one o f three basic approaches 
;o institutional assessment: 

■ Statew ide policies that arc results of legislation 
or governing board actions thatspeeif) a com- 
mon measure or measures to be used b\ all 
institutions. 

■ Statewide policies that do not require or spec- 
ify common measures for all institutions, but 
which provide guidelines to the institutions 
and outline the kinds of data needed by the 
state higher education board. 

■ Each institution develops its own plan for as- 
sessing institutional effectiveness and submits 
results to the state higher education board. 

These assessments use a variety of mea>ures to 
determine institutional effectiveness including- 

■ Statewide testing programs to a>sess students 
prior to their entry into upper-division 
courses. 

■ Reviews at the state level to assess products it\ 
of degree programs and the need for programs 



■ Guidelines for developing institutional assess- 
ment plans that are rc\ iewed at the state level 
by the state higher education board. 

■ Assessment of entering students to place them 
in regular or remedial/developmental pro- 
grams, using the same assessment at all insti- 
tutions or permitting each institution to use its 
own assessment. 

■ Monitoring student retention and graduation 
rates. 

■ Results of student performar.ee on entrance 
examinations to graduate or professional 
schools and on certification examinations 
(CPA, nursing boards, etc.). 

■ Surveys of graduates to determine job place- 
ment rates and graduate and professional 
school acceptance rates. 

"Institutional effectiveness" is a criteria for ac- 
creditation by the Commission on Colleges of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Indi\idual institutions of higher education are 
required to develop more specific statements of 
purpose and educational goals, and evaluate 
progress toward meeting goals The statewide 
assessments in most SREB states appear to require 
that inst ir, :tions provide the state higher educa- 
tion boards with :he same sorts of information 
required by the Southern Association, but on a 
much more frequent cycle and, in some cases, in 
more detail than the accreditation self-studies 
conducted every 10 \ears. 



Insist that each institution evaluate the 
effectiveness of its core curriculum in 
providing a sound general education for 
students during the first tiro years of 
college. 

Florida. Georgia, and Tennessee have imple- 
mented statewide testing programs for under- 
graduates at the sophomore level or higher. 
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Students in Florida must pass the College Level 
Academic Skills lest (CLAST) to be eligible to take 
upper division (junior and senior) courses at 
Florida's public universities. Geoigi? requires all 
students in the university system to pass the 
Regents' examinations in writing and reading be- 
fore graduating. The results on the exams in 
Georgia and Florida also are used for curriculum 
evaluation, lenncssce requires all seniors at public- 
institutions to take the AG' COtoP tests. Evalua- 
tion of the general education core curriculum in 
Arkansas has been mandated. It is anricipated that 
a uniform test will be used for the evaluation. 
Recent legislation in Mississippi calls for a 'rising 
junior'' test to be designed cooperatively by the 
Mississippi College Board and State Board for 
Community and Junior Colleges. 

In other states, criteria used for measuring stu- 
dent achievement in general education are left to 
the discretion of individual institutions. 

There is currently much discussion about the 
criteria for assessing institutional effectiveness. It 
will be important for state leaders to review the 
outcomes of these discussions. 



Require institutional goals and standards 
for the proportion of students successfu lly 
passing state and national examinations 
for licensure and certification. 

SREB states do not now generally require goals 
and standards for student performance on state 
and national licensure examinations, but they are 
beginning to acquire more information about 
results on these examinations. Most often, infor- 
mation on students passing these examinations 
b considered by state higher education boards in 
the program review and approval process. South 
Carolina's Higher Education Commission, for 
example, requests all institutions to submit data 
and interpretive information on licensing and cer- 
tification examinations as part of the annual 
institutional planning and effectiveness reports. 
Florida and Tennessee use the results as one per- 
formance indicator in their statewide institutional 
assessment programs. Mississippi's 1990 legisla- 
tion requires its College Board to compare per- 
formance of the state's university graduates on 
licensure and certification examinations with 
graduates of other states. 



Establish standards for students to success- 
fully complete remedial/developmental 
courses; all institutions will adopt these 
standards or more rigorous ones. 

Arkansas. Georgia. Florida. Tennessee, and 
Texas have statewide testing programs to assess 
basic skills of entering college freshmen and place 
those scoring below statewide minimums into 
remedial courses In other states, placement into 
remedial courses is determined b\ the indi\ idual 
institution. 

Of the five states, only Florida and Tennessee 
have established statewide policies for successful 
completion of remedial/developmental programs. 
In most states, individual institutions determine 
the policy for successfully completing these pro- 
grams, typically defined as passing a particular 
course or sequence of cources. Some institutions 
also administer exit examinations in their remedial/ 
developmental programs to assess student "readi- 
ness" to enter coilege-levci courses. 



Insist that every institution or system of 
institutions establish graduation and 
retention goals— with special attention to 
minority and disadvantaged students 

As noted, about 46 percent of the nation s full- 
time students who entered a four-year college or 
university directly after high school had com- 
pleted a bachelor's degree within six yean;. Gradu- 
ation rates for blacks and Hispanics are about 
one-half those of whites. 

Most SREB states have comparable retention 
and graduation data from public institutions and 
can compare enrollment and degree completion 
rates for different ethnic groups of men and 
women. 

Few states— or individual institutions— have ret 
graduation goals. The Arkansas Higher Education 
Plan includes an objective to increase the percent- 
age of all students who eventually earn a degree 
by 20 percent and to increase the percentage of 
minority students graduating to that of non- 
minority students. The University of North Caro- 
lina Board of Governor; has been asked by the 
legislature to report on reasons for differences in 



graduation and retention rates among the institu- 
tions in the system. 



Establish indicators and achievement tar- 
gets for graduate programs and state in- 
vestments in r esear r b and development 

As noted earlier, no SREB state appears to have 
selected indicators or set targets f or graduate en- 
rollments, in spite of projections of serious future 
shortages of persons with graduate degrees. A 
university's capacity to conduct high quality 
research is based on its ability to attract research 
and development funding. This capacity, in turn, 
affects a states potential to attract and create 
businesses and industries, especially high technol- 
ogy ones. Institutional funds and state and local 
appropriations provide the basic support en- 
abling universities to apply for federal research 
and development funds, which usually we 



awarded on a competitive basis. National!}, about 
61 percent of total spending for research and 
development by doctorate-granting universities 
comes from federal sources, compared with only 
about 56 percent in the SREB states (see Table 11). 
Since a major portion of the nations total research 
and development support comes from federal 
sources, the ability to attract these funds is ex- 
tremely important. Also, industry investments in 
research and development tend to flow to insti- 
tutions with a well-developed research capacity. 

State investments in university research and 
development programs appear to pay off in at- 
tracting larger federal and industry funding. SREB 
conducted an analysis of state investments (a com- 
bination of state, local, and institutional dollars) 
in research at doctorate-granting institutions. State 
spending over the period from 1980 to 1984 is 
closely related to federal and industry spending 
at the institutions in the following years (1985 



Tabic 11 
RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
EXPENDITURES BY 
OOCTORATf-ORANTING 
UNIVERSITIES, FISCAL 1980 





Total 
Spending 




Percent of Funds by Source 






(000s) 


Federal 


Industry 


State* 


Other 


United States 


$13,243,145 


61% 


7% 


26% 


7% 


SREB States 


3,877.208 


56 


7 


31 


6 


Alabama 


181.737 


57 


7 


30 


6 


Arkansas 


37,955 


37 


10 


45 


8 


Florida 


273,105 


55 


7 


32 


6 


Georgia 


354,578 


51 


10 


38 


3 


Kentucky 


91,948 


36 


5 


53 


6 


Louisiana 


165,623 


37 


5 


51 


8 


Maryland 


783,844 


79 


4 


15 


3 


Mississippi 


63,647 


40 


8 


43 


9 


North Carolina 


372,149 


62 


10 


25 


4 


Oklahoma 


113,931 


28 


7 


59 


7 


South Carolina 


102,160 


39 


9 


48 


4 


Tennessee 


183,756 


52 


8 


34 


6 


Texas 


887.470 


51 


6 


30 


13 


Virginia 


234,887 


55 


8 


32 


5 


West Virginia 


30.418 


52 


3 


40 


5 



* includes funding from state and local governments and universities themselves 
May not total 100% due to rounding 
SOURCE National Science Foundation 
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SCINCH NO FOR RISIARCH AND DIVILOPMENT 
AT DOCTORAT1-ORANTINO INSTITUTIONS 
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through 1988)(sec Figure?). States that put more 
dollars into research generally received more 
federal and industry dollars for research, 

in general, states have not yet established indi- 
cators and targets for graduate programs and 
investments in research and development. The 
majority of non-federal research and develop- 
ment spending comes from the institutions them- 
selves. Non-federal research and development 
spending from institutional sources was above the 
national average in six states— Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia, 



Twelve SREB states exceed the national average 
in their commitment of funds from state and local 
sources. But, the SREB nrgion is below the national 
average in the percentage of non-federal research 
and development funds which universities re- 
ceive from industry. The percentage of university 
research and development funds from industry 
exceeds the national average only in Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
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BY THE YEAR 2000— 



All institutions that prepare teachers will have effective 
teacher education programs that place primary 
emphasis on the knowledge and performance of 
graduates. 



Adopt as state policy a continuing state- 
level emphasis on improving teacher prep- 
aration programs that includes college and 
university presidents and the education 
and arts and sciences faculty of all colleges 
and universities in periodic examination 
of teacher preparation programs. 

The 1990s should be a time for continuing an 
emphasis on teachers who are well-grounded in 
the liberal arts, who have a depth of study in a dis- 
cipline, and who share a core of knowledge about 
teaching based on the best research on teaching 

Principals and teachers are making more deci- 
sions and arc being held more accountable for 
results. Colleges and universities need to re-think 
their roles in helping beginning and veteran 
teachers take on changing roles with decisions 
about what and how students are taught Joint 
school-college efforts will help higher education 
and the schools clarify their respective roles in 
preparing teachers initially; in the continuing 
education of teachers; and how such programs 
can be strengthened. 

Substantive changes in preparing teachers take 
time. Sacral SREB states now have state policies 
aimed at seeking commitment by presidents and 
other top campus administrators to involve both 
arts and sciences and education faculty in these 
changes. Such statewide changes arc underway in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 



Institute teacher licensure and program 
approval standards based primarily on 
knowledge and performance of graduates. 

Maintain or exceed the national average in 
the proportion of teacbirs qualifying for 
certification compared to the number who 
apply when national board certification is 
established. 



Improve the performance of beginning and 
veteran teachers according to assessments 
by principals and veteran teachers. 

Knowledge and performance— what teachers 
know, whether they are effective in the class- 
room, and whether students are successful— 
should be the guiding principles for licensing and 
certifying teachers and for approving programs 
that prepare teachers. All SREB states except 
Alabama have teacher certification tests for 
knowledge, and 13 SREB states require on-the-job 
assessment for beginning teachers before tfgular 
licensure. 

A study by 12 SREB states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia) comparing on-the-job evalu- 
ations of teachers provides information on the 
comparability of these different assessments and 
suggestions that will help states refine their 
systems. In another joint venture, 15 states are 
working in an SREB consortium with Educational 
Testing Service to develop and share teacher cer- 
tification tests, especially in areas where it would 
be costly for a single state to develop and ad- 
minister tests. States in this project have agreed 
without difficulty on common objectives to be 
tested for licensing teachers 

Outcome measure, such as passing rates on 
teacher licensure tests and classroom perfor- 
mance, arc being used increasingly by SREB states 
as part of state program approval. SREB states 
cither arc requiring accreditation by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) or are combining that review with state 
approve processes. NCATE standards now place 
more emphasis on assessment of performance of 
prospective teachers as they move through the 
college program and into the classroom. 
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Reduce by one-balf the percentage of 
graduates not meeting initial teacher 
Ikenstue standards. 

tossing rates on teacher licensure tests (mea- 
sures of knowledge) as well as overall perfor- 
mance (measured by on-the-job assessments), and 
the newer assessments being designed for nation- 
al certification and accountaDility at school level 
increasingly will tell more about effectiveness and 
preparation of teachers. Results of entrance ex- 
aminations for teacher education programs and 
initial licensure show that many persons do not 
meet the standards. States need better information 
on how many graduates meet teacher licensure 
requirements. Few have set goals for raising the 
passing rate, especially for minorities. 



Increase threefold the number of minori- 
ties graduating from programs to prepare 
teachers— this means an annual increase 
of approximately 20 percent each » < r to 
the year 2000. 

Just over 10 percent of all u. \ chool 
teachers arc minorities. Two-thirds of tne SREB 
states have student minority enrollments above 
25 percent. In the past three years, not a single 
SREB state has increased its percentage of minori- 
ty teachers (sec Table 12). The same is probably 
true for all other states in the nation. Only 10 per- 
cent of the new teaching certificates in the SRF.R 
states arc being awarded to minorities. 



Table 12 

MINORITY INROLLMINT 
AND TEACHERS, SREB STATES 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 
Mississipr 
North Carolina 

Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



Minority Students 
as Percent of 
K-12 Enrollment 



1986-87 

380/o 



25 
35 

39 
11 
43 

40 

56 
32 

23 
45 
23 

49 
27 
4 



1988-89 

37% 

25 

36 

NA 
10 
46 

38 
51 

33 

25 
42 
23 

49 
NA 
NA 



Percent of 
Minority Teachers 

1986-87 1988-89 



25% 

NA 

20 

NA 
4 

32 

23 
35 
19 

7 

22 
10 

22 
19 
NA 



' 1987 88 data is the latest information available 

' The race ana sex ol 13% oi Tennessee duMc school teachers neie not reported tor 1987 or 1989 

NOTE M«ionty students inciuoe American Indian Alaskan native Asian Pacific islander Hispanic and b'ack (non Hisoamc) 

SOURCES State departments ol education SREB survey March 1990 US Department ol Education 



24%' 
14 

20 

NA 
4 
31 

22 
34 
19 

7 

21 
10 2 

22 
18 
NA 
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States have tainted funds to increase the num- 
ber of minority teachers through efforts in middle 
schools and high schools to: prepare more 
minority students for college; interest high school 
students in teaching through programs, such as 
the Teacher Cadet Program in South Carolina; and 



provide scholarships for teacher education 
students. The Texas Alternative Certification Pro- 
gram has been successful in attracting minorities 
into the classroom. At the end of 1989, 50 per- 
cent of the new interns in the Texas progt^n were 
minorities. 



Tofcfo 13 

STAT I* FUN DID FINANCIAL 
INCENTIVE* POX 
UNDIftOHADUATI TtACHIR 
EDUCATION STUDENTS 
Mil STATES, 1990 



Total Maximum Number 
Year 1989-90 Amount of Award of Awards 





Initiated 


Name of Program 


Funding 


Per Year 


1989-90 


Alabama 


1984 


Emergency Secondary Education Scholarship Program 


$977,597 


$2,000 


312 


Arkansas 


1983 


Emergency Secondary Education Loan 


$70,000 


$2,500 


21 


Florida 


1986 
1983 

1QQ7 


Chappie James Mosi Promising Teacher Scholarship 
Critical Teacher Shortage Scholarship Loan Program 
unanenger Asironauis Memorial unucryiduudic ouiuidiM lip nuyidin 


$2,676,000 
$2,578,323 
$9n Ann 


$4,000 
$4,000 
<ti mrtiu nnn 

<p 1 ,UUU/>J>H,UUU 


709' 
657' 


beoryid 


1304 

1987 


oiaie uireci oiuueni Loan 

Charles McOaniel Teacher Scholarship 


$57^ flflfl 
&J( J.UUu 

$3,000 


$1,000 


998 

3 


Kentucky 


1986 
1982 


Teacher Scholarship Program 
Math/Science Incentive Loan Program 


$1,000,000 
$452,100 


$5,000 
$2,000 


225 
212 


Louisiana 


1986 


Education Majors Scholarship Program 


$2,000,000 


$2,000 


1,704 


Maryland 


1984 


Sharon Chnsta McAuliffe Memorial Teacher Education Tuition 
Assistance Program 


$210,000 


$2,500/36,500 


65 


Mississippi 


1988 


William F. Winter Teacher Scholarship Loan Program 


$120,000 


$4,000 


30 


North Can la 


1986 
1957 


North Carolina Teaching Fellows Program 
Prospective Teacher Scholarship/Loan Program 


$95,000 
$1,600,000 


$5,000 
$2,000 


400 
800 


Oklahoma 


1984 


Future Teacher Scholarship P^ram 


$180,000 


$1,500 


160 


South Carolina 


1984 


South Carolina Teacher Loan Program 


$3,300,000 


$2,625/$4,000 


971 


Tennessee 


1989 
1984 
1988 
1990 


Minority Teaching Fellows Program 
Teacher Loan Scholarship r iugram 
Teacher Loan Program for Disadvantaged Areas 
Community College Fellowship l\ogram 


$95,000 
$330,000 
$30,000 
$50,000 


$5,000 
$1,500/$2,250 
$1,500 
$2,000 


19 
250 
20 
25 2 


Virginia 


1984 


Virginia Teaching Scholarship/Loan Program 


$600,000 


$1,000/$2,000 


350 


West Virginia 


1988 


Unc^wdSmilh Teacher Scholarship Program 


$400,000 


$5,000 


100 



' Includes ratal and renewal awards 

• Scholarships wt be awarded 199091 academe year 

NOTE In Texas md<idua! nsliutjons ol higher education oiler teacher educalon schoiarsh.'ps 
SOURCE State departments ol education. SREB survey, March 1990 
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Evaluate different approaches to prepare 
teachers, such as alternative certification, 
four-year undergraduate, and extended 
programs, based primarily on perfomance 
of graduates and of their students. 

SREB has suggested a variety of approaches to 
preparing teachers. States should place emphasis 
on recruitment and preparation of knowledge- 
able persons who have a strong academic back- 
ground-one that will enable them to make 
informed decisions about curriculum and instruc- 
tion Alternative certificat n programs that 



attract both arts and sciences graduates and 
persons making career changes should be a part 
of every states effort. Several SREB states have 
enacted policies to attract teachers in shortage 
areas through loan/scholarship programs (sec 
Table 13). 

To know what really works will take much 
more monitoring and close scrutiny of results. 
Too little has been done to evaluate the long-term 
effects of alternative certification. loankholai>hip 
programs, beginning teacher programs, recruit- 
ment efforts, and programs and scholarships 
for minorities. 



BY THE YEAR 2000— 

All states and localities will have schools with improved 
performance and productivity demonstrated by results. 



Establish school standards and ~°wards 
based primarily on school outcomes, such 
as student achievement, attendance, and 
assessments of students 1 readiness for post- 
secondary education and employment. 

Focus on school site results and rewarding 
schools for outcomes. 

Most states have in place or arc developing, 
accreditation standards and incentive programs 
to reward schools that meet outcomes standards 
in student achievement, student attendance, or 
dropout reduction. Some states have developed 
sanctions for school districts that do not meet 
required levels of student achievement or 
performance. 

.More state accreditation standards for schools 
are focusing on the results or outcomes of edu- 
cation. Alabama. Kentucky. Maryland. Mississippi. 
North Carolina. Oklahoma. South Carolina. Texas, 
and Virginia us *,r plan to use. student achieve- 
ment tests scores along with other measures to 
determine if schools are meeting statewide 
standards. 

Standards in North Carolina's new accredita- 
tion system include: 80 percent of high school 
students earning at least 5 units toward gradua- 
tion during the school year; percent of the 
graduating sti lents completing courses required 
for entry into the University of North Carolina 
system: and dropouts decreasing by 10 percent 
a year. 

The Task Force for Alabama School Systems de- 
veloped 62 performance-based standards Thir- 
teen standards address student performance, the 
remaining forty-nine focus on sy stem and school 
accountability and indicators of conditions that 
promote student achievement and success. 

Virginia s Educational Performance Recogni- 
tion Program will report outcome data by district 
and school, and provide comparisons among 
school districts with similar characteristics. 1 he 
school accreditation process will emphasize im- 
provement in educational practices and student 
q 'earning, but allow local flexibility in programs 
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to meet the standards. The outcome indicators 
project will also be used for an incentive and 
recognition program based on performance and 
progress, 

In Maryland, an accreditation system is being 
implemented that uses information from parents 
and students, the schools teachers and adminis- 
trators, and a review by educators from other 
systems. Incentives and sanctions for schools and 
districts will be based on performance. 

Kentucky. Mississippi. South Carolina, and 
North Carolina have passed legislation allowing 
flexibility in school standards in exchange for 
results such as demonstrating progress in student 
achievement and reduction of dropout rates. 

Alabama. Arkansas. Florida. Louisiana. North 
Carolina. Oklahoma South Carolina, and Virginia 
now issue or plan to bsuc annual "report cards*' 
to the public that focus on the results of 
education. Typical examples of results to be 
included are: student performance on suite and/or 
national achievement measures, dropout and 
.school graduation/completion rates, student at- 
tendance, college-going rates, percent of students 
retained in grades, and passing rates on Advanced 
Placement eliminations. 

Current report cards" often group schools 
according to common characteristics (school size 
and socioeconomic status of students, for exam- 
ple) enabling schools to compare results to peer 
schools as well as to >tate averages. In addition, 
comparisons of the performance of schools and 
school districts can be made over time. 

In Florida and South Carolina incentive pro- 
grams ha\c been underway for several years that 
provide money (cither to a school or to school 
;w>onnel) based on school outcomes and perfor- 
mance of students, School incentive programs in 
Florida. Louisiana, and Texas provide money *o 
schools that show improved student achievement 
and performance. Incentive programs for reward- 
ing excellence and improvement in schools were 
passed in 1990 by Mississippi and Kentucky 
legislatures. 
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South Carolina's School Incentive Program 
rewards schools that improve in such areas as 
student achievement and teacher and student 
attendance. A school site council comprised of 
the principal, teachers, and parents allocates the 
funds. Schools that receive incentive awards arc 
eligible to ask for flexibility in state rules and 
regulations. 

Florida has two programs— the District Qual- 
ity Instruction Incentive Program (created in 
1984) and the High School Accountability Pro- 
gram (created in 1989). The High School Account- 
ability Program awards grants of S 10,000 to 
$"5,000 to high schools, based on their size and 
the number of performance indicators that are 
met. The funds arc to be used by the school "to 
improve productivity, including improvement of 
student outcomes" The School Incentive Pro- 
gram being developed in Louisiana will identify 
at least 100 schools that have made significant 
progress, based on such factors as test results, 
dropout rates, and graduation rates. The cash 
awards will be based on annual profiles of every 
school and school system. 

The Texas Educational Excellence Program 
(funded at $10 million over two years) rewards 
gains made in the achievement of schools and 
school districts and encourages innovative edu- 
cation programs. 



Prepare school board members, superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers to estab- 
lish goals and operate results-oriented 
accountability systems. 

Support programs in all districts that help 
principals and teachers increase involve- 
ment of parents and the community in each 
school 

Increase by 100 percent school-business 
partnerships. 

SREB states offer a variety of state-funded 
workshops for principals, superintendents, and 
teachers that incorporate topics on goal-setting 
and evaluation. It appears that statewide efforts 
to wide preparation for developing goals and 
evaluating results arc being directed more to 
school administrators than to teachers. All SREB 
states except Kentucky and Maryland reported 
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providing some degree of statewide training for 
superintendents and principals to develop goals, 
focus on results, and implement new p:ograms. 
Only nine states (Alabama, Arkansas, Fiuriua, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia) reported having 
statewide programs for teachers. Programs in- 
clude technical assistance to districts and schools, 
state-sponsored and -funded leadership seminars, 
statewide conferences for principals and key 
instructional staff, and programs offered by 
regional education centers and management 
development networks. 

State-supported activities for school board 
members are provided in all SREB states except 
Louisiana and North Carolina. Most arc one-day 
programs developed in cooperation with the state 
association of school boards. The Florida Depart- 
ment of Education and the Florida School Boards 
Association arc developing jointly a program for 
school boards. The proposed program will pro- 
vide awards and certificates to board member 
based upon completion of specified curricula. 

NCNB Corporation, the Souths largest bank- 
ing organization, has made a $2 million gift to 
establish The SREB Leadership Academy and 
NCNB Leadership Awards Program illustrating the 
commitment and interest of the business commu- 
nity in reaching educational goals. The Leadership 
Academy will provide intensive preparation 
linked directly to the school workplace for educa- 
tional leaders committed to setting specific, 
measurable goals for education and working to 
achieve them. The NCNB Leadership Awards 
Program will provide sizable grants to schools 
and school systems that work to implement 
performance-based plans to get results. 

A survey of public elementary and secondary 
schools conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics indicated that the number of 
business-education partnerships more than tripled 
from 1983 to 1988. It is estimated that therc were 
more than 39,000 business-education partner- 
ships in the region in 1988. The challenge to 
business and education leaders in the 1990s is to 
establish partnerships that deal with key educa- 
tional issues and that apply business expertise and 
long-term support to making a difference on 
important issues. Many of the business-education 
partnerships of the 1980s provided "extras' - -not 



enough tackled fundamental problems that edu- 
cation cannot solve alone. 

Programs in Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee promote parent and 
community involvement in schools through 
"Parents as Teachers" programs, district meetings 
held in the community, and parent seminars. One 
good illustration is the recently instituted pro- 
grain in Tennessee to fund activities joining 
families, community leaders, and businesses in 
partnerships with classroom teachers and ad- 



ministrators. Activities include technical assist- 
ance and incentive grants for parenting skills 
programs, continued funding for nine family and 
community involvement projects being devel- 
oped as models, formation of a network of 
regional community involvement coordinators, 
and several conferences to share what is being 
learned. A new Governor's Award for Community 
Commitment for Excellence in Education also is 
part of the program and recognizes schools with 
outstanding community involvement programs. 
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BY THE YEAR 2000 — 

Salaries for teachers and faculty will be competitive 
in the marketplace, will reach important benchmarks, 
and will be linked to performance measures and 
standards. 



Faculty and teacher salaries are important indi- 
cators of a state's commitment to improving edu- 
cation. But as SREB has noted, .increasing 
salaries for teachers and faculty is a 'big ticket' 
budget item for states and localities" For exam- 
ple, the estimated cost of only a five percent 
increase in teacher salaries ranges from nearly 
$25 million in West Virginia to over S275 million 
in Texas and totals over one billion new dollars 
for the region. Benefits typically add about 
20 percent to salary costs. 

Salary increases for teachers and faculty should 
not be based on what is left after mandated spend- 
ing for prisons, highways, health and other pro- 



TabU 14 

ESTIMATED AVI RAGE 

TEACHER AND FACULTY SALARIES 

SREB STATES, 1989-90 







Estimated Average 






Full-Time Faculty 




Estimated Average 


Salary in Public 




Teacher Salary 


Four-Year Colleges 


Uniteu States 


$31,304 


$42,518 


SREB States 


27.338 


40.018 


Alabama 


25,187 


36.018 


Arkansas 


22,009 


34,150 


Florida 


28.592 


44,652 


Georgia 


28,027 


40,447 


Kentucky 


25,275 


37.077 


Louisiana 


22,993 


33,015 


Maryland 


36,092 


44,384 


Mississippi 


24.363 


35,008 


North Carolina 


27.814 


41.535 


Oklahoma 


23,070 


36,224 


South Carolina 


27,076 


38,688 


Tennessee 


27.032 


38,935 


Texas 


27,502 


41,756 


Virginia 


30,926 


46,941 


West Virginia 


22,842 


32,389 


SOURCES National Education Association. 1 Aveiage Salaries ol teachers Up, Dollar Gap Among Stales Widens, 



grams. SREB states need more systematic and 
rational ways of setting goals for adequate com- 
pensation of educators. And afterward, states 
need to determine if and when the money made 
a difference in the performance of schools, col- 
leges, and students. 
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Agree at the state level on appropriate 
salary goals for teachers and faculty and 
on a schedule for meeting these goals. 

Faculty salaries at colleges and universities in 
SREB states average aboiit 94 percent of the 
national salary average. Then is considerable 
variation among the states, from 7 6 percent to 
110 percent of the national average. Since com- 
petition for faculty is at least regional, and more 
often national, the litmus test regarding faculty 
salaries is whether an institution can attract and 
retain good faculty. Few states appear to systemat- 
ically assess whether compensation is adequate 
by this measure. They rely primarily on com- 
parisons of salary averages and occasional 
anecdotal reports about the loss of outstanding 
faculty. Regional, national, and peer group salary 
averages are relied on most, since more detailed 
reviews of faculty turnover and and hiring deci- 
sions arc not systematically conducted. 

Florida, Maryland, and Virginia have made 
notable progress, all having faculty salary averages 
above the national average in 1989-90 (see Table 
U). But few states have set clcargoals or adopted 
schedules for meeting new levels of faculty 
salaries during the 1990s. 

Between 1979 and 1989, some SREB states 
made progress in closing the gap between 
regional and national average salaries for teachers 
(see Table 14). But SREB estimates that overall the 
regional average teacher sabiy has slipped from 

88.2 percent of the national figure in 1988-89 to 

87.3 percent in 1989-90. By comparison, the 
19"9 SREB figure was 87.6 percent of the national 
average. 
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Average teacher salaries in 13 SREB states rank 
in the bottom half of states nationally. Maryland 
and Virginia are the only SREB states where aver- 
age teacher salaries are near, or exceed, the 
national aveiage. 

Several SREB states have established minimum 
salaries for beginning teacher and/or a statewide 
salary schedule. Most SREB states have some type 
of state salary schedule that guides school districts 
in setting teacher salaries. Ten states (Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
West Virginia) have state- adopted minimum salary 
schedules. The minimum salary in 1989-90 
ranges from $13,525 in Louisiana to $19,140 in 
North Carolina. 



Provide pay plans for teachers and faculty 
that reward outstanding performance, ex- 
panded responsibilities, or expertise in 
critical areas (for example, allocation of 
a set percentage of salary funds fot this 
purpose). 

Increase numbers of teachers and faculty 
with higher performance evaluations who 
choose to remain in the classroom, 

Several SREB states provide additional pay 
through career ladder or incentive programs for 
teachers who do a better job or take on extra 
duties. North Carolina's pilot Career Develop- 
ment Program, funded at $46.5 million, supplies 
supplemental pay to participating teachers in 16 
districts. South Carolina's Teacher Incentive Pro- 
gram raised the state's average teacher salary by 
$438 last year. Tennessee's Career Ladder Program 
provided salary supplements ranging from $1,000 
to $7,000. Teachers who take part in the Texa< 
Career Ladder Program receive supplements of 
$2,000 to 54,000. 

Career Udder and other pay for performance 
programs are designed to increase the numbers 
of teachers with hign performance evaluations 
who choose to remain in the classroom. These in- 
centive programs are relatively new. No state has 
yet completed studies to determine if they arc 
keeping more high quality teachers in the 
classroom. 



Merit evaluations and peer judgments play a 
major role in determining promotions and salary 
increases for collegiate faculty. In most SREB 
states, lump sums are appropriated for faculty 
salaries; institutions determine how the increases 
are distributed to individual faculty. Not uncom- 
monly, the suite may issue guidelines with respect 
to minimum and maximum increases that can 
be given. 



Establish a system to inform the governor, 
legislators, and citizens about the present 
and projected supply and demand for 
teachers and faculty and the progress made 
in achieving compensation goals for them, 

Supply and demand projections can assist states 
in developing and monitoring effects of programs 
to increase teacher and faculty compensation. 
Maryland, for example, projects teacher supply 
and demand for two years in subject areas and 
geographic areas where critical shortages exist or 
are foreseen. Projections of teacher education 
graduates, including information on the number 
of minority graduates, also is included. Louisiana 
annually monitors current and future teacher sup- 
ply and demand. Kentucky and lenncssee arc 
planning to assess supply and demand. 

A significant portion of new graduates in teach- 
ing tend to have job offers in various states in the 
region. There is merit in a regional approach to 
developing systems for producing supply and 
demand projections of teachers. Such a system 
also could monitor the effects that changes in 
state levels of compensation have on modifying 
supply/demand relationships— a difficult task for 
an individual state. 



Conduct periodic reviews of the areas of 
expertise, gender, and race of persons 
who are attracted to teacher education 
programs, who graduate, and who are em- 
ployed as beginning teachers (such revietvs 
should help guide policies about adequate 
compensation). 

In the late 1980s, states and institutions have 
focused on increasing both the quality and num- 
ber of prospective teachers. New scholarship 
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programs have been developed to attract better 
academically qualified high school students into 
teaching. Admissions standards for teacher edu- 
cation programs now require higher grade-point 
averages and testing of general knowledge 
acquired in the first two years of college. 

But, higher eduction coordinating agencies 
and state departments of education need to estab- 
lish systems now for collecting and analyzing 
information on prospective teachers and for fol- 
lowing them through their college experience 
and early years of their careers 



Regular reviews of the characteristics of stu- 
dents who arc accepted into and complete teacher 
education programs can help states evaluate in- 
itiatives to increase the number and quality of 
teachers. This could also generate better informa- 
tion on the future supply of teachers. Analyses 
also need to follow the new teacher into the job. 
States need to know if their efforts arc keeping the 
best of the new teachers in the profession and if 
their presence is related to improved performance 
of students. 



BY THE YEAR 2000— 

States will maintain or increase the proportion of state 
tax dollars for schools and colleges while emphasiz- 
ing funding aimed at raising quality and productivity. 



SREB s Funding Schools and Colleges to Reach 
Educational Goals noted that: 

■ For all SREB states, federal funds make up a 
smaller part of school budgets now than at the 
beginning of the 1980s. In most SREB states, 
schools depend more on suite funds now than 
in 1980 (sec Table 15). 

■ In a majority of SREB states, state appropria- 
tions account for nearly one-half of higher 
education funds, but the share of higher edu- 
cation's budget coming from state funds 
declined in the 1980s. 

■ Every SREB state appears to be spending a 
smaller share of its budget for higher education 
(sec Table 16). 

The establishment of goals for improving edu- 
cation is a compelling argument for educational 
funding. But the message from state budget 
actions of the 1980s is that it may take programs 
aimed at solving special problems and capitaliz- 
ing on opportunities, and more of them, to sig- 
nificantly increase the proportion of state tax 
dollars going to schools and colleges. 



Agree at the state level on funding plans for 
schools and colleges that emphasize rais- 
ing quality and productivity (for example, 
state, campus, and district leaders could 
earmark a specified budget percentage for 
special incentive awards for quality 
improvement). 

Evaluate the effectiveness of selected school 
and collegiate programs and link the results 
to funding decisions. 

Establish a state competitive grant process 
that assigns dollars where they will have 
the biggest impact on promoting specific 
initiatives (for example, university basic 
and applied research, effective school re- 
mediation programs, and dropout preven- 
tion programs). 



How much money b spent for education is im- 
portant, but equally or even more important is 
how the money is spent. Major new funding for 
schools and colleges most likely will be funding 
linked to particular efforts to raise quality and 
productivity, often in very specific areas. The 
school and teacher incentive programs discussed 
earlier arc good examples of this targeting of 
dollars. 

Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and 
West Virginia report having competitive grant 
programs to which schools and school systems 
apply for special funds. Legislation is pending in 
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SOURCES OF REVENUES FOR 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 



Percentage Distribution Within the State 





State 


Local 


Federal 




Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


Alabama 


64.4% 


22.4% 


11.8<H 


Arkansas 


56.3 


32.5 


11.0 


Florida 


55.0 


38.4 


6.7 


Georgia 


57.1 


35.6 


73 


Kentucky 


65.2 


23.2 


11.7 


Louisiana 


55.3 


33.5 


112 


Maryland 


38.7 


563 


5.0 


Mississippi 


65.6 


24.5 


9.9 


North Carolina 


66.7 


25.7 


7.6 


Oklahoma 


65.8 


25.5 


60 


South Carolina 


54.4 


35.9 


8.5 


Tennessee 


44.5 


45.0 


10.5 


Texas 


44.2 


478 


7.8 


Virginia 


36.9 


57 5 


5.6 


West Virginia 


67 3 


24.6 


8.1 



NO.t Slate pwcentages may not add to 100 peicent due to rounding arxl to exclusion oJ tiimis from intermediate 
sources (genet ally special grants which may be from a variety of sources] which accounted .'or 1 4 percent 
w Alabama, 0 2 percent m Arkansas. 2 8 Decent m Oklahoma, 1 2 per cent « South Carolina, and 0 2 percent 
m Texas 

SOURCES U S Oepartmenl ol Education. National Center lor Education Statistics, special tabulat.on from the 
Common Core of Data. 1987 88. final tabulations, and Virginia Depar^ent of Education 
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Alabama to establish a competitive grant program 
for schools. Such programs inc'ude awards to 
schools and districts for innovative approaches 
to improve student performance, programs for 
gifted and talented students; early intervention 
activities for "at risk" students; career develop- 
ment for teachers and administrators; and special 
equipment needs in mathematics and science. 

New dollars for higher education in the 1980s 
were often earmarked for specific purposes- 
centers of excellence, endowed chairs, targeted 
research and development, and instructional 
equipment. Tennessee, for a number of years, has 
provided a special pool of state dollars, now up 
to 5 percent of total state funding for higher edu- 
cation, based on an institution's achieving agreed- 
upon levels of performance. 

The Texas Advanced Research and Advanced 
Technology Programs (funded for 1990-91 bien- 
mum at S20 million and $40.5 million, respec- 
tively) are intended to assign dollars where they 
arc likely to have the greatest impact on promot- 
ing specific research and development priorities. 



Impressive as these indi\iclual state acti\itk a * 
may be, they are still few in number and small 
compared to the typical state's total investment in 
education . They exist as scattered bits and pieces, 
not as wdl-dcsigned programs within a state's 
educational structure. The challenge for SRI:B 
states is to bring the parts together, each ade- 
quate!) funded, in a coordinated effort to reach 
performance goals in education. 

Provide annual financial statements to 
governors, legislators, and citizens on the 
state's success in implementing funding 
plans for education (statements should in- 
clude "constant dollar" and percentage 
measures that communicate clearly). 

An annual financial statement on educational 
funding for education should be a part of every 
state's budgeting process. SREB's proposed format 
for an annual "State Report on Funding for Edu- 
cation" (see Figure 8) illustrates what could 
become a respected statement for focusing pub- 



Tabl« 16 

STAT! APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION AS 
A PERCENT OF STATE TAXES 





1980-31 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-35 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


United States 


14 0% 


14 1o/o 


14 1o/o 


13 1% 


132% 


13 40/o 


131% 


129o/o 


SREB Sta'os 


159 


166 


170 


16.3 


157 


160 


156 


14 6 


Alabama 


199 


172 


174 


152 


172 


21 1 


173 


169 


Arkansas 


158 


146 


14 8 


128 


14.3 


164 


14 5 


138 


Florida 


133 


14 4 


14 6 


131 


123 


124 


130 


119 


Georgia 


14 3 


152 


14 9 


14 2 


135 


13 6 


134 


131 


Kentucky 


135 


136 


14 1 


14 3 


135 


135 


13 0 


136 


Louisiana 


14 2 


14 5 


16.5 


160 


144 


14 9 


157 


136 


Maryland 


124 


121 


125 


112 


113 


114 


110 


10.5 


Mississippi 


18 7 


20 6 


19 3 


199 


189 


19 5 


168 


170 


North Carolina 


19 3 


200 


19 7 


18 7 


I8.5 


19 3 


18.8 


18.5 


Oklahoma 


121 


120 


14 6 


14 6 


123 


14 4 


14.4 


123 


South Carolina 


189 


184 


171 


16 5 


165 


173 


165 


15.2 


Tennessee 


173 


166 


167 


161 


165 


168 


169 


166 


Texas 


179 


209 


22 6 


'.'3 2 


20 5 


19 8 


191 


166 


Virginia 


16.8 


168 


166 


15.2 


16.0 


15.9 


16.3 


14 9 


West Virginia 


13.4 


131 


13.1 


116 


119 


126 


13.2 


13.6 



SOURCES EdrtrdR "^^^'^ f« ^ ^ QP«^fw y -< Wgto f toto I980SI (1980)« W 8?H98l|and /983fW|1983)and tiUfclWIand 1985 86 09851 
and '986 8, ('985) ana m ? 86(198. ) US Bureau of !he Censui SUic UMirmenl Fmnas in (98! (19821 and 198^(1983) and W I 1985) and -986(1986) and .986(1987)and .'988(1989) 
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lie attention on education. Such a report, coupled 
with a report on the states success in accomplish- 
ing its goals, would serve to demonstrate good 
stewardship and build the case for future plans 
and priorities. The emphasis of such a report 
would be on annual comparisons of funding 
within the state. 

States provide educational finance information 
to their citizens in a variety of ways— from state- 
ments in a governors annual address at the 
opening of a legislative session to publishing 
detailed documents. 

States' efforts to provide the public with more 
timely information about educational funding are 
to be applauded. However, state financial reports 
are often complex, involved, frequently volu- 
minous, and mean more to specialists than a 
general audience. What is called for is a report 
designed to inform and enlighten the general pub- 
lic and to communicate a bottom line figure in a 
manner as straightforward as possible. 



The kev questions are: 

■ Has our states overall spending for education 
increased or decreased compared to last year? 
In total terms? In per student terms? 

■ Are we spending a lesser or greater share, or 
the same share, of our states tax dollars on edu- 
cation his year than last year? 

■ What arc the important factors if the total or 
the percentage has changed, or has not 
changed? 

None of the reports received answers these 
questions in a relatively simple, easy-to-compre- 
hend, general statement. 

In the next few years states will need to link 
educational financing information with data 
on pi ogress toward achieving state educational 
goals that invc been adopted or are now being 
considered 
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An Annual Report to Citizens from the Governor and/or State Legislature 



. Tola! Slate General Tax Funds Appropriated (current fiscal year) 

. Slate General Tax Funds Appropriated for Kindergarten through Grade 12 (current fiscal year) 
% Percent of State General Tax Funds Appropriated for Kindergarten through Grade 12 (current fiscal year) 

. State General Tax Funds Appropriated for Kindergarten through Grade 12 (upcoming fiscal year) 

% Percent of State General Tax Funds Appropriated for Kindergarten through Grade 12 (upcoming fiscal year) 

Enrollment in Kindergarten through Grade 12 (current year) 

% Estimated percent change in enrollment, Kindergarten through Grade 12 (upcoming year) 

State General Tax Funds Appropriated for Postsecondary Education (current fiscal year) 

% Percent of State General Tax Funds Appropriated for Postsecondary Education (current fiscal year) 

State General Tax Funds Appropriated for Postsecondary Education (upcoming fiscal year) 

% Percent of State General Tax Funds Appropriated for Postsecondary Education (upcoming fiscal year) 

Enrollment in Postsecondary Education (current year) 

% Estimated percent change in Enrc ent in Postsecondary Education (upcoming year) 

Percent of Revenues for Kindergarten through Grade 12 from state, local, and federal sources as reported to the U.S Department 
of Education for the three most recent years on which information is available. 
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Percent of Revenues for Postsecondary Education Un various sources for the three most recent years on which information is reported 
to the US Department of Education Tuition and fees, state (and local) appropriations, and government contracts and grants may 
be among the sources included. 
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Funding for Special Initatives 

Dollars are increasingly being earmarked in the state budget for special initiatives, many of which are efforts to address long-term 
problems that require long term commitments. Sometimes these initiatives seem sporadic or decided on an ad hoc basis. The annual 
financial report to citizens on funding for education should track these initiatives and thereby stress the importance of staying the 
course on planned, long-term programs. 
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THE CHALLENGE 



During (he 1980s, Southern Regional Education Board stales led the nation in educational reform 
In 1990 these states Icac the nation in setting specific goals for results the\ expect from their 
educational reforms. 

SREBs Educational Benchmarks, 1990 is a first attempt to focus attention and spark questions about 
w here we now stand on important educational goals Reaching goals means determining if our educa- 
tional programs are on track and if they are being supported adequately SREB's Benchmarks, 1990 
shows that much remains to be done to develop the information needed to measure progress 

Mam of toda\ "s educational information s\ stems were not designed to answer the questions of the 
1990s. Our present systems tell us how many fust-graders there are. but not how mam children arc 
"rcady" for the first grade. We don't know how many "at risk" preschool children we have or how 
mam of them arc in preschool programs. \Yc know how mam twelfth-grader* we have, but not how 
many students drop out of school before graduating. We know that students w ho complete a "general" 
curriculum in high school are "generally unprepared" for the workplace or a college classroom, but 
we know surprisingly little about which courses and curricula high school students actuall\ take We 
know, for example, that a student w ho is going to college should ha\e completed Algebra I b\ grade 
10, but we do not know how many students actually have. 

States arc at different stages in implementing better information systems, I ntil better information 
systems arc in place, states may have impressive goals, but poor means of know ing if progress is being 
made. Not all of the actions taken to improve education will work. When performance is measured 
and alternative actions evaluated, states will save dollars and time. 

How can a state know if it has the information systems for gathering and anal\ zing w hat is reouired 
for measuring progress toward its educational goals? One wa\ to know is to ask these questions— 

■ Is w,./ <nte able to follow dents from kindergarten through grade 12' Into and through post- 
seconaar\ education? Into the military or first job? 

J Does your state know how many high school students in each grade ha\ c completed critical courses 
or examinations? Can your state organize this information and report regularly on al! atdents b\ 
their levels of achievement? Can the information be reported b\ race/ethnieit\ v Gender ' F< ir students 
"at-risk"? 

■ Is your state w orking with others to develop common definitions of "dropout"? "Vocational com- 
pleter? "Graduate"? Is your state participating in the national effort to define and gather comparable 
state data on school dropouts? 

■ Is your state planning to participate in the National Assessment of Educational Progress trial state 
assessment in reading and mathematics in 1992? 

■ Do the colleges and universities in your state regular!) report to schools on how their high school 
graduates perform in college? Do the colleges and schools work together in using this information 
to improw school curricula and teaching methods? Is this feedback system evaluated regularly 

■ Can the public colleges and universities follow student progress from admission to graduation, in 
eluding if the student transfers from one state-supported institution to another? Is this information 
available by gender, race/ethnicity, and by the mix of high school courses taken before college? 

■ Is the state higher education agenq collecting and anah zing information on college student reten- 
tion and graduation rates? Are common definitions used by the public colleges and uni\ersities v 



■ Arc the public postsecondan institutions periodical!) assessing students at critical points in their 
collegiate experience*' Do these assessments include information that will help to judge institutional 
effectiveness*' 

■ Do schools and colleges routine!} conduct follow -up studies of samples of studenb v\ ho graduate 
and those \ ho do not to determine what students are doing after the) leave the institutions? 

■ \rc the teachers and faculn with high performance e\ aluations sta\ ing in the classrooms of \ our 
state as long as other teachers and faculty? 

■ Does the state produce a clear, concise report to the pubHc each \car on education's share of the 
dollars appropriated b\ the state and w hether that share is increasing, decreasing, or remaining the 
same? 

Most of these questions have to do with the performance of students. States need information to 
follow students through the educational system and monitor their achievement. 

Providing the information that leaders in education and government need to measure progress in 
meeting educational go;.!s will have a cost. How much new money depends on where a state is now 
w ith its information system, « here it can make trade-offs, and how it can use new technology to gather 
;ud analyze ' formation There are ways to reduce the costs. T thnology and resource sharing among 
states are t\w ways. 

The hour glass on the 1990s has already been turned. The time available in this century to prepare 
students for the next one is certain and is limned. Our ability to measure educational progress and 
establish benchmarks to guide us depends largely on decisions yet to be made. 
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Coals fin education: Challenge 2000 ($5.00) 
Educational Goals in SREB States ($5.00) 
Funding Schools and Colleges to Reach Educational Coals ($5.00) 
lnnsting in the Future: The Seed for More Graduate I:dnt«ted Scientists and Engineers ($5 00) 
Re trhhg id* Goal of Readiness for College ($5.00) 
> iching ibe Gt at of Readiness for School ($5.00) 
Teacbr Salaries: An Overview of the SREB States ($5.00) 
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"The Advanced Placement Program in SREB States; Regional Spotlight ($ 50) 
"Assessing the Quality of High School Courses:' Regional Spotlight ($.50) 



These reports may be ordered from: 

The Southern Regional Education Board 
592 Tenth Street. N.W. 
Atlanta. Georgia 30318-5^90 

Payment should accompany all orders for SREB publications. 



